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DEDICATION. 


> TO THE 


FRIENDS or LIBERTY, 


a XD F-W.& 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS of 
GREAT-BRITAIN in general 


AUD © THE 


GOVERNOR and COMPANY of the 
BANK of ENGLAND in particular. 


GENTLEMEN, 


T is with the utmoſt concern I reflect on 
the dreadful evils of the war now car- 
rying on in So ys a concern which no- 


thing can equal, but the ſurprize how the 


dreadful LS _ which occaſioned it ſhould 
find ſuch countenance and ſupport i in Eng- 
land. Had not the rebellion in America 
been animated and encouraged at home, 
probably all diſcontent had long ſince ſub- 
ſided, to the mutual advantage of both par- 

* ties. 
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ties. However, it is certain the paſſions of 
ſome men are continually at war with their 
own happineſs, and therefore it is ſcarce to 
be expected they ſhould be at peace with 
any body elſe. } But why the Author of the 
Obſervations, which occaſioned the follow- 
ing Remarks, ſhould ſtray from the quiet 
path of the occupation he had been long re- 
putably engaged in, to enliſt in an ignomi- 
nious corps, and fight under the banners of 
Factions and Traitors, is not eaſy to con- 


ceive. Surely neither the! pleaſure, profit, 


nor honour of being Toad>eater to a great 
man, can be deemed an adequate recom- 
pence for aiding the cauſe of Rebels againſt 
the beſt of Sovereigns, in defiance of the 
Laws, and the Conſtitutional Rights of this 
kingdom. Let any one compare his book 


with the unconſtitutional Sermon of DR. 
SAchkVEREL, of moſt infamous memory, 


and they will find, comparatively ſpeaking, 
the latter without a blemiſh; Had the 


preſent SACHEVEREL poſſeſſed the animated 


powers of the former, his Book would have 
been the moſt poignant libel! that ever ap- 
peared; but his powers, alas ] are weak, in 
proportion to his will; and if the former 
had been as moderately ſtocked with diſcre- 
tion as the latter, I have not a doubt but he 

| | Ab ter. Vs. 100 would 
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would have made his exit at Tyburn, in a 
halter. 1 


We are told, in p. 93, One of the moſt 
violent enemies of the Colonies: has pro- 
nounced them all Mr. Locke's difoiples.” 
If that enemy, whoever he were, knew no 
more of the Colonies than he did of Mr. 
Locke's tenets, they had in him no formi- 
dable enemy ; for 1 defy him, even aided 
by our Doctor, to produce a fingle ſentence 
out of Mr. Locke, Which, by fair conſtruc- 
tion, gives the leaſt countenance to rebel- 
lion againſt a lawful Sovereign. The Doc- 
tor, in his ſecond Preface indeed, ſays his 
principles are agreeable. to Mr. Locke's, and 
others the beſt Writers on the ſubje& of 
Civil Liberty; or to this effect. 


Who he means by others, the beſt Writ- 
ers, I don't know, nor what they may have 
ſaid on the ſubject; but I ſhould be ex- 
tremely glad to ſee this diſpute decided by 
Mr. Locke's principles. He had perhaps 
the preciſeſt notions of Civil Liberty of any 
man, and was as warm and as prevalent an 
advocate for it as lived ; but he never called 
that Liberty which was oppoſed to lawful 
authority, nor any man a Patriot, who 
countenanced Rebellion againſt it. He well 
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knew Liberty could never ſubſiſt without a 


a ſupreme power to coerce a full obedience 
to the legiſlative authority of the State; and 
no Government can be exerciſed with juſ- 


tice, unleſs. every the meaneſt ſubje& is 


made to bear a proportionable ſhare of the 
burthen neceſſarily incident to it. 


But admitting, for argument ſake, that 
the Doctor's prophecyings, prognoſtications, 
and enthuſiaſtic viſions are all real, and 
things muſt terminate as he ſays, what effect 
will his publications have on the people? 
— Why, if they eonfide in him, and truſt in 
what he ſays, it will create fear, jealouſy, 
and diſtruſt; deſtroy all confidence between 
man and man; and produce thoſe evils now, 
which he tells us muſt happen hereafter. 
How exceedingly kind and benevolent it is 
in this State Quack to perſuade the people 
to take his trum, which would infallibly 
produce to-morrow all that devaſtation and 
ruin he deſcribes, which otherwiſe may not 
happen till another century. Believe as he 
deſires, that all appearances are immaterial; 
like BERKLEY's objects of | ſenſe, all mere 
bubbles ; that at moſt we have not more 
than fourteen or fifteen millions to pay three 
hundred, perhaps five hundred millions 
with, and what would be the conſequence ? 
| EO Nothing 
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Nothing leſs' than that -general devaſtation 
and ruin, which he labours ſo pathetically to 
deſcribe! How truly patriotic, and like a 
good Citizen, to precipitate, to drive the 
people headlong upon a meaſure, which muſt 
inevitably deſtroy. them, and without which 
nothing can deſtroy them. 7 + + | 


The happineſs and ſtrength: of a people 
depend upon its unanimity and concord; 
in a mutual truſt and confidence repoſed in 
each other, of ſupporting, and being ſup- 
ported for the common good of all. To 
poiſon the minds of the people, to eſtrange 
their affections from their Prince, to poſſeſs 
their minds with doubts and fears; and 
finally, to deſtroy the credit of the moſt 
opulent and reſpectable Corporation in the 
world, upon which, as he acknowledges, 
the whole depends, and cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out, is certainly one of the moſt atrocious 
crimes that ever was attempted by man. 
The Bank of England may be conſidered as 
the grand central fund which ſupplies the 
circulating; money of the kingdom. It is 
like the ſea, which furniſhes the atmoſphere 
with moiſture, which deſcends in plenteous 
ſhowers. to refreſh, invigorate, and fructify 
the earth, and having performed its office, 
returns again to replenith the fea, by which 

a due 
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a due equilibrium is maintained, and order, 
regularity, and permanency preſerved. S0 
the Bank ſupplies the exigencies of all, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral demands, whether it 
be money for paper, or paper for money, 
which having performed its office, and run 
through its courſe of circulation, returns 
again to the Bank, either in paper or ſpecie, 
as beſt ſuits the convenience of the owner. 
Here a due equilibrium is likewiſe main- 
tained, and, if its natural operatiofis and 
regular ciroulations and returhs are not diſ- 
turbed by ſome extraneous cauſe, its dura- 
tion may laſt for ages. How ſhould it be 
otherwiſe, if men of property, the friends 
of Government and Great-Britain, make it 
their grand fund, and depoſit their treaſure 
there, who or what can affect its credit? 
If the people of property unite in the com- 
mon defence of credit, can the outery of 
Fanatics, or the daring infolence of Men of 
no Property deſtroy it? It is every man's 
intereſt to ſupport the credit of the Bank, 
becauſe his o credit and ſecurity depend 
upon it. The moſt opulent in trade fre- 
quently experience the convenience of its 
aid, and even the Bankers themfelves, at 
leaſt the greater part of them, have been 
greatly benefited thereby. In ſhort, there is 
no conſiderable Tradeſman in the City but 
| either 
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either mediately or immediately has made it 
his reſource to enable him to carry on his 
buſineſs. It may therefore, with great pro- 
priety, be reckoned the grand SoURCE 


from whence the ſtreams flow which put 


the commercial and mercantile wheels in 
motion, and give life, vigour, and perma- 
nency to the whole. What kind of Citi- 
zen then muſt he be, who inceſſantly la- 
bours, with all his might, to deſtroy the 
credit of that Body, Which enables thou- 
ſands to maintain their credit, to ſupport 
and extend their trade, whieh gives em- 
ployment and bread to millions, ſupports 
Government, and conſtitutes a great and 
flouriſhing Empir. ln ange 
That the factious and rebellious may re- 
pent and return to their duty; peace be 
eſtabliſhed throughout a// the Britiſh domi- 
nions ; Civil Liberty, and the Conſtituti- 
onal Rights of the people flouriſh; and all 
unite in the meaſures which tend to pro- 
mote the peace, harmony, and proſperity of 
theſe Kingdoms, is the ſincere prayer of 


| Your moſt humble Servant, 
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CIVIL LIBERTY 
AS S ER T E D. 


AND THE 


RIGHTS of the SUBJECT 


. your 3 Sir, How I like 
Dr. PRICE's Obſervations on the 
"oh 3 Nature of Civil Liberty, &c?” 

A I anſwer, not at all. I neither 
like his motives for writing, nor the tendency 
of his doctrine. The firſt is plainly to 
ſupport an undue preference he has thought 
proper to give to the Colonies; and the 
latter to add ſtrength to that perverſeneſs 
and obſtinacy which gave birth to, and is 
now blazing with, all the horrors of rebellion. 
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T muſt acknowledge, however, his Pam- 
phlet contains many important truths, and 
tis greatly to be lamented that they are fo 
blended with falfe reaſoning as to give an 
air of plauſibility to doctrines, which tend to 
deſtroy the peace and happineſs of thoſe, 
whom nature, duty and intereſt ſhould firmly 
unite. 


A liberty to examine all meaſures which 
reſpe& us, and to bear an active part in ſuch 
meaſures, is not only our right, but our 
duty; but when that liberty is perverted to 
miſlead the judgment, and inflame the minds 
of the Community, it degenerates into 
licentiouſneſs, and converts a right into a 
crime, and the Author becomes a ſubject 
of puniſhment inſtead of protection. 


At this ſtage of the queſtion, whether 
Great Britain -has a right to tax her Colo- 
nies? the Doctor very rightly thought it 
unneceſſary to enquire upon any ground 
which had been trod by others, the ſubject 
having been perfectly exhayſted ; he there- 


fore thought proper to chooſe freſh ground, 


hoping to meet with more ſucceſs than 
any of his Predeceſſors had done, in that 
falſe, patriotic, inglorious field of deſtroy- 


ing 


("38 9 
ing the Rights of his Country, under _ 


ſale pretence of protection. 


The unnatural diſpute between Great 
Britain -and her Colonies is one of the 
moſt unfortunate events that could poſſibly 
have happened to either; the ruin of one 
is pretty certain, the eſcape of either.doubt- 
ful. What horrors mult at times ſeize the 
ſoul of every one Who have had an active 
part in the deſtruction of their Country | 
Should it be aſked, who are thoſe ? With- 
out heſitation I would anſwer, all, wha 
have abetted the rebellion of America; all 
who have countenanced them with their 
advice, aſſiſted them with their purſes, 
or in any wiſe or manner contributed to 
encourage them to rebel againſt the Go- 
vernment. From this corrupt ſource, the 
whole evil may truly be ſaid to originate; 
it was this which ſet the great wheel of 
rebellion in motion, and has been daily 
adding momentum to its force. In this 
unnatural conteſt, they have, indeed, ſuſ- 
tained a moſt diſtinguiſhed part, a diſ- 
tinction marked with the miſcries of their 
Country, with the blood of thouſands, 
with the deſolation of the Colonies, and 
by thoſe means are and will in time become 
equally the objects of deteſtation both of 
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this Country; and e, to the lateſt po- 
ſterity. 5 


It required no great penetration in thoſe 
to diſcover, that a feeble effort to reduce : 
the Colonies to obedience, would prove f 
4 ineffectual, ſeeing they had previouſly de- 

termined to add all the weight and firmneſs 
to their obſtinacy, which the united ap- 
probation of a very reſpectable body both 
for number and influence here could give to 
their meaſures. The clamours of treaſon 
on this ſide, have blown up the flames of 
rebellion on that, and ſpread them through 
1 every part of the Britiſh dominions. Had 
it not been for thoſe inteſtine foes of their 

Country, all differences had been probably 

long fince adjuſted, to the mutual fatis- 

faction and permanent advantage of both. 

But there- are reſtleſs ſpirits in ſome men, 

which view every object through a poiſoned 

medium, and know no reſt, unleſs they 
themſelves. have the principal direction of 
the whole. Every evil is by them aſcribed 
te the weakneſs, the madneſs, or the more 


| | pernicious and unpardonable cauſe, the ra- 
F pacity of the Miniſtry ; though they them 
4 ſelves, . like the true Patrons of Malevolence 
and Diſcord, with infinitely more dexterity 
1 than integrity, have been almoſt the ſole 
| perpe- 
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perpetrators of all the miſchief they have . 
ſo diſhoneſtly laid to the charge of o- 
thers. | 


From what ſource did all this ſtrange 
miſchief ariſe? Why, from the diſcuſſion 
of a queſtion too ſimple and plain for even 
ignorance itſelf to miſtake, or, as one ſhould 
imagine, for falſhood to miſrepreſent. If 
truth, rectitude, equity, juſtice, and pro- 
portion mean any thing, the human un- 
derſtanding is not ſuſceptible of a clearer 
truth, than, that in every ſociety of men in 
the world, every individual perſon in it is 
by an indiſſoluble tie ariſing from the un- 
alterable nature and relation of things, 
bound to bear a proportionable ſhare of the 
expence, labour, and toil, which are neceſ- 
ſary to protect and ſupport the well being 
of the community in general, and of each. 
individual in particular. Vet, ſelf evident 
I may ſay as this propoſition is, many per- 
ſons, the moſt reſpectable for their know- 
ledge, have obſtinately maintained that one 
part of the ſubjects of Great Britain ought 
of right to bear the whole, while the other 
is ſubject to no part whatever, or at moſt 
ſuch part only as they might in their gene- 
roſity think proper to give. 


Repug- 


© 
* as this manifeſtly is to the 


common ſenſe of mankind, the Americans 


have been encouraged by the factious here 
to inſiſt upon it as their unalienable right, 
and they are ſtill defending it by every 
outrage and act of violence that ever ſtained 
the moſt rebellious race which ever curſed 
mankind. 


The Doctor, as I obſerved before, has 
thought proper to change the ground. His 
arguments are pretended to be drawn from 
principles of nature, or that liberty which 
is the birthright of man. He has divided 
liberty into four heads, phyſical, moral, 
religious and civil. The three firſt he has 
made little uſe of in the proſecution of his 
argument, we ſhall therefore paſs them over 
with only obſerving, that his-explanation of 
Moral Liberty 1s very inaccurate and excep- 
tionable; for if the Moral Liberty of man is 
deſtroyed, he neceſſarily ceaſes to be an 
accountable being, and therefore not an object 
either of reward or puniſhment. Man may 
ſuſpend it or abuſe it, but he can no way 
deſtroy it without deſtroying himſelf ; whilſt 
he exiſts, he either poſſeſſes Moral Liberty or 
he does not; if he does, he is a Moral 
Agent, if not, he cannot be accountable as 
ſuch. 


But 
"> 
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But it is Civil Liberty on which the Doctor? 
depends for the defence of his favourites on- 


the other fide the Atlantic. His ideas of 
Civil Liberty ſeem to differ greatly from the 
ideas of other men; indeed they are followed 
by conſequences few men would care to 
own. His Civil Liberty ſeems to differ 
little from Natural Liberty, a Liberty ſug- 
geſted by the will of an individual, accom- 
modated to his own intereſt and inclination, 
rather than marked out and defined by the 
community for general uſe and public benefit. 
Compacts which the intereſt of ſociety re- 
quire ſhould be held ſacred, are deemed 
no longer binding than they quadrate with 
the convenience or inclination of the parties. 
"Tis ſaid a man cannot bind himſelf, much 
leſs his poſterity, and that every man is a 
ſlave who is not governed by laws of his 
own making. All this may be true or falſe 
as Circumſtances may vary. | 


Natural Liberty and Civil Liberty are as 


different as any thing can be rendered by 


difterent circumſtances. In a ſtate of nature 
where property is not ſpecifically annexed 
to perſonalty, where every one can feaſt on 
the bounties of nature, can gather the fruits 


of this or that tree, and drink at this.or any 
other ſpring he chuſes, and knows no bounds 
but 


* 
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but thoſe eſtabliſhed by nature, may be 
ſaid to enjoy Natural Liberty. But Civil 
Liberty voluntarily gives up the natural 
right to boundleſs range, to enjoy in ſecurity 
and peace, the bleſſings of property annexed 
to individuals, and protected by general 
conſent and united endeavours. By this 
means the liberty of man becomes leſs ex- 
tenſive, but more ſecure, and productive of 


caſe and happineſs. 


Natural Liberty is uniform, and admits 
of no variation. In a ſtate of nature every 
one extends his enjoyment as far as his 
will and his powers enable him; but Civil 
Liberty can extend no further than the 
laws of the ſociety permit; here the will 
and power of individuals are limitted by the 
general law, and no man thinks himſelf a 
ſlave becauſe he cannot tranſgreſs unpu- 
niſhed ; for the ſame law that lays a reſtraint 
upon him, and prevents his abuſing others, 
protects him and his property, and prevents 
them from abuſing him, which is the per- 
tection of Human Liberty. 


In the ſeveral governments of mankind 
amazing revolutions have taken place in the 
different ages and countries of the world. 
Little can be derived from the ſtudy of 
them, 


C3 | 
them, but a melancholy picture of Human 
Nature, when under the government of 
power conducted by paſſions which are deaf 
to the leſſons of reaſon and humanity. It 
would be to little purpoſe therefore, in this 
enquiry, to ſeek for countenance either from 
the example or authority of others ; we will 
not therefore enquire what has been done, 
or what ſome think ſhould be done; but 
what, from the nature of things, and the 
conſtitution of man, may be done conſiſt- 
ently with the liberty and happineſs of man- 
kind, which is the end and purpoſe of go- 


In the firſt ages of the world it ſeems 
moſt probable that mankind enjoyed all 


things in common, and lived upon terms of 


equality. Their ſufferings and enjoyments 


were nearly the ſame, unleſs where a differ- 
ence might ariſe from a more or leſs robuſt 
and vigorous conſtitution ; when this gene- 
ral copartnercy gave place to a ſpecial allot- 


ment of property, or how it was propor- 
tryned and aſcertained, I believe we are much 
at a loſs to know; but it ſeems no very diffi- 
cult taſk to ſuppoſe a number of men.in a 
ſtate of Natural Liberty, and trace their 
progreſſion from that ſtate to a ſtate of go- 
vernment in which Civil Liberty is main- 


C r 


E 
tained to a conſiderable degree of perfection. 
But as compact is ſo little regarded, and fo 
great ſtreſs laid on inherent or natural rights, 
it may be worth while to dwell a little upon 


that ſtate, beginning with man in his in- 
fancy. 


Man in his infancy is a very incapable 
helpleſs creature, and, like all other ani- 
mals, depends upon the breaſt of his mo- 
ther for ſupport, but with this remarkable 
difference, that theſe begin to pick up ſome- 
thing towards their maintenance in as few 
days, as he does or can in ſo many years. 
Providence has been graciouſly pleaſed to 
impreſs a ſtrong and laſting affection in the 
mind of the parent to nouriſh, protect, and 


ſuſtain its young, till it can provide for it- 


ſelf; otherwiſe not one in a million could 
arrive at maturity. His ſupport, therefore, 
in his infancy, depends entirely upon the 
affection of his parents; this however con- 
tinues to ſupport him but a few years; he is 
then, for the moſt part, left to thoſe inhe- 
rent rights and powers beſtowed upon him 
by Nature, upon which a// is made to de- 
pend. Now what are thoſe rights of Na- 
ture? Why every one has the unbounded 


liberty of ranging the wild uncultivated gar- 


den of the world, to collect with labour, 
| toil, 
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toil, and indefatigable induſtry, whatever 
bountiful Nature has provided for his ſup- 
port, and placed within his reach. His 
right therefore extends as far as his legs can 
carry him, and his hands can reach to bring 


to his mouth what he defires. 


Here end 


the natural rights and inherent powers of 
man. Is not this natural liberty a glorious 
condition, think ye, when compared to the 
abject ſlavery of man in every civilized ſtate 
whoſe government is ſhort of abſolute per- 


fection ? 


* 


The natural rights of man, we have ſeen, 
extend to the fruits of his own labour and 
induſtry, but no further; to theſe he has 
an undoubted right, but no ſecurity for the 
enjoyment of that right further than his 
own power extends to protect it; the pro- 
viſion he can then make for his ſubſiſtence 
can extend only from hand to mouth ; 
ſhould he attempt any thing further, the 
firſt perſon he meets, who is ſtronger than 
himſelf, may deprive him of the whole 
fruits of his labour. Now compare this 
with the miſerable ſtate of ſlavery, which 
Dr. PRics deſcribes as being worſe than 
death. There's a poor Cobler has a ſtall 
about fifty yards off, who has a daughter 
ol by the pariſh, 


cloathed and kept at ſcho 


ih 


a boy 
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a boy in the Blue-coat-hoſpital, who is not 


the leaſt expence to him. This poor man 
is as merry as a lark, ſmokes his pipe, and 
drinks his pint of porter in an evening, and 
his pot, perhaps three pints, on Sundays. 
He is in all reſpects at leaſt as happy as my 
very good Lord the Earl of Sets yet, 
poor man, he has no vote, he has no Re— 
preſentative in Parliament; thereſore, ſays 
our philoſophic Doctor, he is a wr etch, he 
is a ſlave, and doomed to drag the ignomi- 
nious chain which tyranny is forging for 
him. Alas! what is become of that noble 
ſpirit of freedom that animated our forefa- 
thers, and made them ſhed their deareſt 
blood in the cauſe of Liberty! Thus our 
poor Cobler is dubbed a poltron, becauſe he 
has not ſpirit enough to join a rebellious 
mob, at the call on the Doctor, and ſtand 
the chance of making his exit at Tyburn. 
Let any one, but a F. R. 8. compare the 
condition of this poor flave of a Cobler, 
who eats and drinks well, lies dry and 
warm, fleeps ſcund and ſecure, a ſtranger 
to want and care; with that happy Prince 
of Liberty, the Green Man of the Wood, 
who is a ſtranger to every comfort of life, 
which to him 1s ſupportable only becauſe 
he has no idea cf any thing ſuperior to the 
condition of him who feaſts upon Carrion 


Who, 


( 13 ) 
who, were he not a ſtranger to the compa- 
rative wretchedneſs of his condition, would 
die of envy and deſpair. I fay, let any un- 
prejudiced man compare the wretched ſlave 
of a Citizen, with this ſon of native Liberty, 
and tell me which is the happieſt man ? 


Having premiſed thus much, I will now 
pay a particular attention to the Doctor's 
reaſoning on the ſubject, beginning with 
his 2d Section: Of Civil Liberty, and the 
Principles of Government. 


That the true object of Government is 
the happineſs of the people, and that every 
Government is more or lefs perfect, as it 
operates to that moſt valuable purpoſe, are 
truths too evident to be denied. The only 
true principles of Government then, are 
thoſe which protect, ſecure, and render the 
people happy. But how far a free Govern- 
ment, which makes this its whole object, 
is the creature of the people, originates with 
them, and is conducted under their direc- 


tion, are queſtions which require very care- 
tul diſcuſſions. 


By the people, in thoſe Obſervations, we 
are every Where to underſtand the whole 
people, that is to ſay, every individual, For 
| it 
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it ſeems in every free ſtate every man is 
his own Legiſlator,” If he be not, the ſtate 
is not free, and every man who 1s not his 
own Legiſlator is a flave. This is the won- 
derful doctrine upon which the Doctor has 
raiſed his ſuperſtructure of Civil Liberty, 
Principles, I will venture to ſay, as repug- 
nant to Civil Liberty, as to the reaſon and 
common fenſe of mankind. As deftructive 
of the true object and end of government, 
as anarchy and confuſion are to peace and 
good order. In the infancy of a State laws 


may be eſtabliſhed by comMon CONSENT, 


becauſe in ſuch a State every thing may be 
held common, and while a State is fo cir- 
cumſtanced every man's will is his law, and 
his right equal to any other of the commu=- 
nity. But as foon as fuch common right, by 
common conſent, ſhall be divided into particu- 
lar portions, and be appropriated to each mem- 
ber by mutual conſent and compact, a man 
in ſuch a State is no longer his own Le- 
giflator, his will or defire is no longer his 
rule of action, he muſt now ſubmit to the 
laws of the ſociety, or become obnoxious to 
thoſe he has violated, and perhaps forfeit 
his property, whatever it may conſiſt of, toge- 
ther with the right he originally had in the 
Legiſlature. From that ſad era he ceaſes 
to be a man of property, to have any voice, 

influ- 
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influence, or direction, in making or alter- 
ing the laws, tho his duty of ſubmitting to 
them in all things, remains equally cogent 
as before. Now what 1s ſuch a man to do 
for a ſubſiſtence ? Why, having nothing to 
depend upon but his faculties of body and 
mind, he muſt exerciſe one or the other, or 
both for that purpoſe. Muſt we hencefor- 
ward deem ſuch a man a lave? Becauſe he 
has no voice, no ſhare in the Legiſlature, 
has he loft his liberty as a man? By no 
means ; if the State to which he belongs be 
a State of Civil Liberty, he is as much a 
free man as before, tho' he has loſt his 
right as a Legiſlator. He may, and moſt 
probably muſt become a ſervant, but with 
no ſort of propriety can he be called a ſlave. 


Further, it is not true that, © in every 
free State every man 1s his own Legiſlator.” 
Except by a ſtrange abuſe of language, by a 
free State be meant a State of Nature, in 
which indeed every man may be ſaid to be 
his own Legiſlator, if the following his owr' 
will can be properly called ſo, which, how- 
ever, is more properly being lawleſs. But 
taking a free State in its ſuſual acceptation, 
then I ſay, there is no free State in which 
a man is, or can be his own Legiſlator. 
This will readily appear, by fixing the * 

0 
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of COMMON CONSENT, which was“ fever 
underſtood to include the conſent of every 


individual. Were that neceſſary, there would 
be few human laws indeed. By common 


conſent, then, is meant, the conſent of a clear 


and certain majority of the members in 
whom the right of conſtituting laws is 
veſted. Sometimes it happens that this is 
barely diſtinguiſhable, the numbers being 
nearly equal, conſequently nearly one half 
muſt ſubmit to laws which are not only 
not of their own making, but directly re- 
pugnant to their will and conſent, and often 
perhaps not only injurious to themſelves, 
but allo prey fo to the Faber | 


In what ſenſe then is it to be underſtood, 
that in every free State every man is his own 
Legiſlator, ſeeing the will of every man is 
liable to be counteracted and 'over-ruled, 
and obliged to ſubmit to the will of others ? 
It may be ſaid, the freedom of ſuch a man 
conſiſts in the right he has of aſſiſting at the 
making of all laws that reſpe& him or the 
community, tho' a majority in many caſes 
may be againſt him, and determine contrary 
to his will. But this is a very falſe idea of 
liberty ; tis ſubſtituting a right to aſſiſt in 
making laws, in the ſtead of virtuous laws 
which ſecure liberty. - In the former caſe, a 


man 
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man may have a right, and may exerciſe 
that right, and yet be a ſlave; in the latter 


he may enjoy perfect freedom, without hav- 


ing the leaſt right to aſſiſt in the framing the 


laws, by which he is governed, or being at 


all conſulted therein. The /op-h:ſtry of this 


reaſoning of the Doctor's, conſiſts in aſcrib- 


ing that to the means which entirely belongs 


to the thing which is to be attained by ſuch 
or ſome other means. For Freedom or Civil 
Liberty does not at all conſiſt in every in- 
dividual exerciſing a right in framing the 
laws, by which ſuch individuals are to be 


governed; but in the power of doing what- 


ever the laws permit, conformably to rules 
of equity and juſtice, which operate indiſ- 
criminately.on all orders and degrees of men, 
and by which, the meaneſt individual is pro- 
tected from the inſults and oppreſſions of the 


great. He who is protected in the peaceable 
| enjoyment of his rights is a Freeman, and 


enjoys Civil Liberty, tho' he has no ſort of 
right in framing the laws, by which he is 
governed; while, on the other hand, he who 


is moleſted and interrupted in the free uſe 


and enjoyment of his rights, is ſo far a ſlave, 
tho' he has a right to aſſiſt, and actually doth 


aſſiſt at every law that paſſes, From hence 


it is evident, that, the Doctor's idea of 
Liberty is a falſe idea, a mere nominal 


D Liberty 


minal, is very far from being the worſt part 
of the buſineſs; it is not only falſe but ini- 
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Liberty which is compatible with the moft 
arrant ſlavery: Being indulged in certain 
formalities, which is falſely deneminated 
Freedom, at the ſame time deprived of the 


free enſoyment of his own real rights, which 
conſtitutes the true eſſence of Freedom. 


But his idea of Civil Liberty being no- 


mical, and produttive of Rive de- 
ſtructive of Liberty, and incompatible with 
that Freedom which is the object of every 
Civil State. We have already ſeen how a 
Member of a free State may lose his property 
and his right, to aſſiſt either in the making 
or the execution of the Laws by which he is 
to be governed: Put there are many other 
ways by which men may become Subjects of 


a free State, and be equally protected in the 


free uſe and enjoyment of every thing that 
appertaineth to them, as perfectly as the 
firſt man in the State, though they have 
not the leaſt right or concern in the bulineb 
of Legiſlation, and conſequently are as free, 
if freedom conſiſts in the poſſeſſion of the 
real bleſſings denoted by the name, and 
not in the non- productive idea of a formal 
act. It muſt be obvious to every one Who 


has at all exerciſed his thoughts on the 


buſineſs 
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bufineſs of Government, that every man's 
power and influence in a State is, ceteris 
paribus, in proportion to the amount of 
his property; and the propriety of the 
meaſure 1s founded in the reafon and the 
nature of things. From whence it clearly 
follows, that he that has no property has 
no power, and conſequently no right to the 
exerciſe of any power reſpecting property, 
or any thing relative thereto. Now the 
Laws of every Civil State in the world 
chiefly relate to property, and therefore 
men 'of property are thoſe, whoſe eſpecial 
duty, as well as intereſt, it is to take care 
of the equity, impartiality, and juſtice of 
the Laws; that every one be equally pro- 
tected in the quiet poſſeſſion and enjoy- 
ment of all which of right belongs unto 
him. But thoſe who poſſeſs no property, 
can have no right nor pretence to concern 
themfelves therewith. In the nature and 
reaſon of things, tis clearly impoſſible that 
he that has no property of his own, ſhould 
have a right to affiſt in the making of laws, 
concerning the diſpoſal of the property of 
other people; there never was a more 
abſurd, nor a moredangerous tenet adopted by 
the moſt ayowed a0 the moſt inveterate 
Enemy of Civil Liberty; and yet this is 
the doctrine ſo much inſiſted on by the 
| Wy - Doctor: 
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Doctor: The doctrine which is made the 
ſubſtratum of that treaſonable ſyſtem upon 
which the ignominious ſuperſtructure of 
AMERICAN REBELLION has been raiſed 
and is ſupported. 9 | 


But I have ſaid the Doctor's idea of 


Civil Liberty is ſo far from being a true 


idea, that it is abſolutely incompatible with, 


and deſtructive of, Civil Liberty. I believe 


it will be readily granted, that by far the 
greater part of the people in all civilized 
States are men of no real property, but 
live, as it were, from hand to mouth by 
their labour, or by means not only far leſs 
honourable, but even dangerous and inju- 
rious to ſociety. In Great Britain, a State 
which, I hope, and I. believe, is very far 
from being the moſt neceſſitous, I think 
the men of real property bear but a ſmall 
proportion to thoſe that have none ; 
ſhould the latter have the ſame power in 
the Legiſlature as the former, (which it 
ſeems the Doctor maintains is neceſſary to 
conſtitute Freedom, and protect the State 
from Slavery,) I fay, then, property would 
become the moſt precarious and infecure 
thing in the world ; for whether the men 
of no property exerciſed their ſuppoſed 
rights individually and perſonally, or by 

9 Subſtitutes 
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Subſtitutes or Repreſentatives, they, upon 
this plan, would have a power to enact 
Laws, reſpecting the diſpoſal of , other 
men's property, in which they had no 
right, equal to the owners themſelves, who 
poſſeſſed the fole right of fuch diſpoſal; 
and being- a greater. majority by far, would 
ſoon- become- the legal proprietors of other 
men's property, at leaſt ſo much thereof, 
as they in their gracious' moderation might 
deſire. Thus the bleſſings of Civil Liberty 
would be deſtroyed by what is molt ſo- 
phiſtically defined to be Civil Liberty: A 
meaſure not more dreadful in its immediate 
effects, than in its ſubſequent operations: 
For every encouragement to men to be in- 
duſtrious, to be careful, temperate, and 
frugal, the acquiſition of property being 
the reward of their own care and pains, 
and at the ſame time the ſupport and 
glory of the State, would at once be done 
away, and a race of induſtrious men be con- 
verted into a clan of banditti. 


Were it neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment 
of this truth to quote ſimilar facts, I need 
only refer the candid Reader to the princi- 
ples, I ſhould rather ſay caprice, of the 
populace, wherever they have a voice in 
any Election, Perhaps thoſe who are ever 

{0 
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fo little acquainted with what paſſes in the 
Metropolis, will readily recollect, that any 
man, the moſt abandoned, the moſt un- 
principled, the daring blaſphemer of his 
Maker, and the oftenfible enemy of all 
that is honeſt, virtuous and good; if he 
has but the art and addreſs to unite his 
name to Liberty, thouſands, miſtaking his 
profeſſions for his principles, become fu- 
rious Zealots in his Cauſe, and lend him 
every aid in their power to ſtrangle the 
Genius of Britain, under whoſe protection 
Liberty has hitherto flouriſhed. Many, 
indeed, are actuated by principles ſimilar to 
his own. Men of deſperate fortunes, cor- 
rapt morals; diſſolute lives, too much 
inured to vicious courſes to ſupport their 
expences by the honeſt means of induſtrious 
employment, become- furious Coadjutors 
in promoting general confuſion to the de- 
rty, the cauſe they profeſs, 
to eſtabliſh the infernal Goddeſs Lieentiouſ- 
neſs they devoutly- adore in its ſtead, hoping 
in the hurly-burly of univerſal conſternation 
to mend their fortunes in the ſcramble. 
This obſervation is ſo juſt, that ſome would 
venture to lay great odds, that from a 
true hiſtory of a man's life they would 
name the object of his ſuffrage, 1 
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be a —ite and a knave en rn: canes 
the ſame _ 


If among ſo ſmall a number as ſeven or 
eight thouſand, and theſe particularly qua- 
lified to vote for Officers of the City, a 
number ſufhcient to ſupport men of the 
moſt abandoned and corrupt. principles, 
againſt thoſe whoſe conduct have ever 
been virtuous and reſpectable, are to be 
found, what is to be expected from perhaps 
ten times that number, all in penurious 
ſtations, ready to embrace every meaſure 
that promiſes to alleviate their wants, 
though it is founded in the moſt execrable 
cruelty and injuſtice? Nothing leſs than an 
entire ſubverſion of all Government, uni- 
ſal anarchy and plunder; and thus would 
it be, and it is impoſſible it ſhould be 
otherwiſe, if every man was his own 
Legiſlator. If it is neceſſary to add any 
authority from others, in ſupport of theſe 
obſervations, I need only quote the Doctor's 
own remark, in a note in p. 10. of his 
Book, where he obſerves, that among the 
cauſes which have a tendency to deftroy the 
Liberty of this Country, that moſt of the 
Electors are of the meaneſt and pooreſt of 
the people; now is it poſſible for him to 
believe that the increaſing the number in 
the 
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the proportion of five, perhaps more, to one, 


could be the means of preſerving it; if in 
the firſt caſe, the number of ſuch Electors is 


too great to conſiſt with the ſafety of the 


State, will increaſing that number five-fold, 
render it more ſafe? Repugnant as this is to 
common ſenſe, it is the clear unavoidable 
conſequence' of the Doctor's reaſoning. 


Whatever ſchemes of Government theo- 
retical men may plan, there is no ſuch thing 
in practice as abſolute perfection; but if 
there was, no device upon earth could 
operate more efficaciouſly in its ſubverſion 
than the Doctor's principles, of every man 
being his own Legiſlator, taking the propo- 
ſition in the moſt favourable ſenſe for the 
Doctor. It is evident, that far the greater 


part of the people are deſtitute of property, 


and have nothing to depend upon for the 
ſupport of themſelves and families but their 
labour; their poſterity for the moſt part 
inherit the ſame indigent ſtate; now it ſeems 
if every ſuch individual perſon in a State has 
not a voice in the choice of the Repreſenta- 
tives of the People, the State is not a free 
State, and its Civil Liberty is no more than 
a name. I with the Doctor had been kind 
enough to have given us a reaſon for this 
very extraordinary doctrine. Is it the voice 


of 
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of Nature, Equity, or Reaſon, that a man 
who has no property, ſhall have the ſame 
power to diſpoſe of another man's as the 
owner; and if he has not, that the ſaid 
owner thereby becomes a ſlave? No, but it 
is the voice of Dr. PRI E. Let Dr. PRICE 
ſtand forth then, and explain or acknow- 
ledge the abſurdity of fo palpable a contra- 
diction. | 


« All Zaxes are free gifts for public 
ſervices.” The Writers on this | ſide the 
queſtion ſeem mighty fond of this propoſi- 
tion. The Doctor aſſerts it, I would, there- 
fore, be glad to know from him, it they 
are the free gifts of the perſons who pay 
them? If fo, there are few men in this 
kingdom who have not more underſtanding 
in this buſineſs. than him; every one knows 
that there is not one perſon in ten that 
would pay a ſhilling for that purpoſe, if 
they knew any poſſible method to avoid it; 
therefore, in this ſenſe, the aſſertion is not 
true. But it may be ſaid, they are the gifts 
of the Delegates of the People, who repre- 


ſent them. But this is no more true than 


the former, for it cannot be ſaid with any 
propriety that one man, or any number of 
men, can give away the property of others, 
in which they have no right. The truth is, 

E it 
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it is not a gift, but more properly a debt; 
Money levied on the people to defray. the 
neceſſary expences of Government, which 
chiefly conſiſts in protecting the people's 
lives and properties, is therefore no more 
a gift than the money I pay a man for 
watching my grounds and premiſes, is a gift, 
which 1 am ſure no man would acknow- 
ledge to be ſo. | . 


In p: 11, it is faid, © Liberty is more or leſs 
complete and perfect, as the people have 
more or leſs of a ſhare in Government,” &c. 
I anſwer, this is more or leſs true or falſe, 
according to the Author's meaning by the 
word people. If by people we are to un- 
derſtand the whole people, comprehending 
every degree of them, then I apprehend it 
has been clearly ſhewn, that Liberty is im- 
perfect, in proportion as. their controuling 
power is great ; and if it be abſolute, then 
Liberty has no exiſtence. But if by the 
people we are to underſtand thoſe ho elect 
the Repreſentatives of the people, then 1 
agree their prudence, integrity and power 
cannot be too great, and that true political 
Liberty would be perfect in proportion as 
they exerciſed thoſe qualifications with 
ability and honeſty. I will likewiſe add, 
that the more equally a people are repre- 

es ſented, 
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ſented, the nearer their Liberty will ap- 
proach to perfection. ; n 
But it may be neceſſary to enquite, what 
is meant by equa/ Repreſentation ?' T anſwer, 
not a Repreſentation in which every indivi- 
dual has an equal choice, as the Doctor 
maintains; for that is a Repreſentation nei- 
ther founded in equity, proportion, -or 
rectitude; but in a mode that is ſubverſive 
and deſtructive of each. The beauty, truth, 
ſtrength- and duration of a political ſyſtem, 
like a phyſical tyſtem,” confiſts in the juſt 
ſymmetry and true proportion of its parts. 
If theſe are not attended to; tis in vain to 
look for regularity, order, and ſtability, in 
its effects. A Government founded on the 
Doctor's principles, would be like erecting a 
ſtupendous fabrie on quickſands, which are 
equally deſtitute of ſolidity and coherence. 
The conſtituent parts of his Repreſentation 
have no common principle to unite them; 
inſtead of mutual attraction and coheſion, 
they are actuated by principles of repulſion 
and diſunion, every one eagerly purſuing his 
own will, in oppoſition to the will of all the 
reſt, agreeably to his favourite doctrine, 
„that every man is his own Legiſlator.” 
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The perfection of Civil Liberty, and the 
happineſs of Society, depend entirely upon 
the due harmonizing and fitly adapting and 
apportioning its component parts. Every 
Member ſhould be eſtimated according to 
its weight and power. Men of the greateſt 
ſubſtance and moſt ample fortunes ſhould be 
inveſted with proportionable powers in ſu- 
perintending the affairs of the State. They 
would carefully attend to the preſervation of 
the whole, for the ſake of the large ſhare 
they hold in the concern; and in the choice 
of Repreſentatives, the ſame proportion of 
power ſhould obtain. They may be fitly 
compared to the Maſter of a Ship, who, if 
not concerned for the ſafety of his Paſſengers 
and the goods of the Merchant, would 
exert his utmoſt abilities to preſerve his 
veſſel and his life, and, in effecting the latter, 
is included the ſafety of the former. But 
thoſe who would truſt the large Veſſel of 
the State to Navigators who have no pro- 

perty in her, may ſoon expect to ſee 
themſelves run a- ground on the firſt con- 
venient ſands, that thoſe who have the di- 
rection of the voyage may make their 
fortunes out of the wreck. If the power 
of Electors, in the choice of Repreſenta- 
tives, was proportioned to the intereſt they 
have in the fair and honeſt diſcharge of 
their duty, probably we ſhould ſoon have 
Repre- 
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Repreſentatives of a very different com- 
plexion. The propriety and rectitude of the 
meaſure is evinced from its ſimilarity to 
another in the State, which has obtained 
univerſally, I mean that of every man's being 
taxed, and bearing a ſhare of the burthen 
neceſſary to the ſupport of. Government, 
in proportion to his poſſeſſions. That this 
is equitable, I believe no one will venture to 
deny. Why, then, is it not equally ſo, that 
every one ſhould have a proportional ſhare 
in the choice of thoſe who are to have 
the diſpoſal of his property ? The people then 
would no longer be bubbled by the name of 
a falſe Patriot being annexed to Liberty, 
ſeeing nothing more 1s intended by the cloſe 
connection, than to ſtrangle it with the 
greater certainty. Was the Devil himſelf 
to be a Candidate for the firſt Office in the 
City, upon whoſe integrity the welfare of all 
mankind both here and hereafter depended, 
(if any ſuch Office there was,) could he 
—— the Electors he would ſurely fall 

the price of porter a halfpenny a pot, he 
would certainly be the ſucceſsful Candidate, 
unleſs another more artful than himſelf 
could poſſeſs them with a belief that he 
would fall it a penny. Yet theſe are the 
mighty men to whom the Doctor has given 
the wonderful title of being the omnipotent 
? Defenders 
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Defenders of Liberty, and the "Savior of 
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Kgnin he that is guided by his own will 
with a competency of power, is too fee for 
any one elſe to be free. If his will be not 
accompanied with power ſufficient to execute 
what he will, then he cantot be guided by 
| his own will, therefore cannot be free, ind 
it his will be accompanied with ſuch power, 
then no one elſe can be free, becauſe they 
muſt be guided by his will who is armed 
with power to execute it, and not their own, 
who” have not that power. If it be faid 
Freedom conſiſts in every one being poſſeſſed 
with power to follow the guidance of his 
own will, this we have already ſhewn to be 
falſe, abſurd and impoſſible. This is true of 
no ſtate, but a State of Nature, and in that 
but in a very narrow and limited degtee. 
It is ſo far from “e being particularly appli- 
cable to political Liberty,“ that it is de- 
ſtructive of it, directly repugnant to it, and 
impoſſible to exiſt where wary one is en 
by his own will. 


True political eee conGſtd- in the pro- 
tection, ſafety, and defence of every one in 
the peaceable enjoyment of his own rights, 
guarantee'd and fecured to him by the Laws, 
| to 
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to which a full and exact obedience and 
ſubmiſſion is due, and who in all things is 
directed and guided thereby. Not in be- 
ing guided by his own will, contrary to, 
and in contempt of the laws, which is a 
doctrine, if it means any _ that leads to 
treaſon , and rebellion, in the practice of 
which a man is to be guided by his will, 
without moleſtation, otherwiſe he becomes 
a flave. This is the ſtrange doctrine and 
practice of modern patriotiſm, calculated to 
propagate and encourage the preſent reign- 
ing taſte of rebellion in America, and here 
of every treaſonable encouragement-thereto.- 


The will of thoſe who conſtitute a State, 
is the will of ſuch State, and the State that 
is guided by ſuch will is Free. Of ſuch. 
Liberty it is impoſſible that there ſhould be 
an exceſs, that is, it is impoſſible it ſhould 
be too perfect. Government is (certainly) 
an inſtitution for the benefit of the people 
governed, that is for the whole people; but 
the whole of the people have not a right to 
model Government as they pleaſe, becauſe, 
as we have ſhewn, the greater part of them 
have no right to interfere in matters of Go- 
vernment at all. But if by the people be 
meant, all thoſe who are eſſentially neceſſary 

ta conſtitute the State, and who * | 
1 S 
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the whole people, then the propoſition is 
true. And to fay that there ought to be a 
power in the State, ſuperior to the power of 
the State, is to talk nonſenſe; for the State 
which has a right to model itſelf, muſt alſo 
have the power neceſſary to govern itſelf, or 
to fay it has a right to model itſelf, is alſo 
nugatory and nonſenſe. © A free State 
makes all its Members free, by excluding 
licentiouſneſs, and guarding their perſons and 
property and good name againſt inſult. It 
is the end of all juſt Government, at the 
fame time that it ſecures the Liberty of the 
Public againſt foreign injury, to ſecure the 
Liberty of the Individual againſt private in- 
jury. Let it be eſpecially noted, that it 
is the State that makes its Members free, 
and ſecures both the Public and the Indivi- 
dual from injury; not the will of the Indivi- 
dual, nor of the people, exerciſed otherwiſe 
than according to the conſtitutional mode of 
the State, can give the leaſt protection either 
to one or the other, tho it may injure and 
deſtroy both. It is not juſt to ſay, that 
it belongs to the nature of Government to 
entrench on private Liberty.“ But it is juſt 
to ſay, that it is eſſentially neceſſary to Go- 
vernment, that Individuals ſhould give up 
all right of being guided by their own wills, 
in perfect ſubmiſſion to the guidance of os 
. | WI 
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will of the State of which they are Members 
otherwiſe private Liberty has a xight to en- 
croach both on private and public Ws: 

The true end of Government! is to protect 
the people from being injured, either by 
deſpotiſm or en en this is to be 
effected only by equal laws of the State, 
which operate in defence of all indiſcrimi- 
nately. The will of individuals muſt all 
ſubmit hereto. This undoubtedly, is our 
own conſtitution ; that it is not much abuſed 
J will not fay, but it is much to be: feared 
thoſe who exclaim the loudeſt are far from 


being the ' moſt innocent ne che Foes pf 
Liberty. | eee 


Whether Deſpotiſm or Ligentiouſacfy is 
moſt unfriendly to Liberty, I hope is boot- 
leſs to enquire, eſpecially with a view to 
oppole a mere phantom of the former, with 
all the ſubſtantial, real horrors. of the latter. 
But ſome, miſtaking the reſtleſs heat of their 
own imaginations for a conflagration of the 
State, feel a pleaſing animation which they 
fancy favourable to the human mind, which 
puts it upon exerting all its powers, hoping 
for ſhelter in the boundjels : tumult of a 
liceutious mob. I 
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It ſeems, „Great ſtrefs has been laid, 
but moſt unreaſonably, on that OMNTI Yo 
TENCE, which, it has been ſaid, muſt belong 
to every Government as ſuch.“ But why 
moſt unreaſonably? A Government not in- 
veſted with power ſufficient to coerce its 
ſubjects obedience to its laws, would very 
. improperly be deemed a Government, and 
if its power was ſufficrent for that purpoſe, 
it would, in reſpect to fach Government, 
be omnipotent; this is the ſenſe in which 
that word has been ufed, and with good 
reaſon, as I conceive; for“ let Government 
be a TRUST, and all its powers a DELEG A- 
T1oN for gaining particular ends,“ as much 
as you pleafe, if ſuch Government is not in- 
veſted with adequate powers to execute ſuch 
Truſt, the 'Truit was delegated in vain, and 
proves the inſufficiency of the delegators, as 
well as the dele m2 rth This Truft may 
be miſapplied and «buſt; It may be em- 
ployed to defeat the very ends for which it 
was inſtituted; and to fubvert the = 
rights which it ought to protect;“ I wlll 
add, it may ſubject thoſe who have ſo miſ- 
applied and abuſed it to the fate of traitors; 
they may fuffer as men who have tmpiodfly 
betrayed their country, but Government can- 
not, through them, loſe its right. Who then 
fall deprive the State of its right to go- 
vern? Not Dr. PRICE, at the head of an 
infa- 


1 

infatuated =, who, having no right to 
conſtitute, has no right to diſſolve. No, 
nor the King, Lords, Nor Commons, NOT 
their Conſtituents, but the, State only, 
- Which is ſelf created, ſelf exiſtent, and in- 

diſſoluble by any power on earth, its own 
inherent conſtitutional power excepted. Om- 
nipotence can, with truth, in no ſenſe be 
aſcribed to the people, if conſidered as un- 
connected with the State; they then revert 
to the ſtate of Nature; their Civil Liberty 
no longer exiſts; the men of property be- 
come àa prey to thoſe who have none, and 
the omnipotence of the PRO TL, in this 
ſenſe of the word, is like the omnipotence 
of a boiſterous ſea, which overwhelms all in 
one general deſtruction. t 


I hope the people. of this kingdom will 
ever know and yalue their intereſt better, 
than to ſuffer their minds to be inflamed 
and poiſoned. by the intemperate zeal of 
dtate-bigots,: and Republican-fanatics. To 
defend their civil liberties with temperate 
firmneſs, and maaly fortitude, become them 
as men . zealquily tenacious of their free- 
dom; but to be ſeduced by the atrocious 
faction of diſappointed ambition, and hun- 
gry expectation, to join in ſchemes of trea- 
{on and rebellion, to ſubvert our happy con- 
| —_ ſtitution, 
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ſtitution, is ſuperlative madneſs and folly. 
Men may fe6oliſhly dream there is much 
glory in wading thro' blood to the ſtandard 
of anarchy, and the licentious miſrule of a 
mob animated” by incendiaries ; but ſurely 
there is no merit in deſerving a halter, nor 
any cruelty in the uſe of it, when the ſafety, 
peace, and happineſs of the people require it. 


It muſt be confeſſed (the truth is too evi- 
dent to be denied) that the terror of the 
ſtanding army, the danger of the public 
funds, and the all corrupting influence of 
the treaſury, are evils of the firſt magnitude 
in a free State, which threaten, and too 
ſoon, perhaps very ſoon, may accompliſh 
our ruin. But from whenee did theſe dread- 
ful evils'originate, and by what means have 
they / attained their enormous fize ? Why, 
by the very prepoſterous' meaſures that are 
now purſuing. Self- preſervation is a prin- 
ciple impreſſed univerfally on all animal be- 
ing. Every one's caution and ſolicitude for 
ſafety increaſes in proportion as he is alarmed 
with the rumours of diſcontent and the ter- 
rors of danger; this neceſſarily makes him 
caſt about for ſafety and protection, makes 
him add to the height and thickneſs of his 
walls, and ſtrengthen every fence about him. 
This is the ſtate of every Prince whoſe Go- 
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vernment is diſturbed by the violence and 
oppoſition of faction, and that ſafety and 
protection, which is his right, from the 
duty and loyalty of his ſubjects, he is obliged 
to purchaſe at an immenſe expence, and pro- 
fuſion of treaſure. That this is the caſe 
few will venture to deny, as every man is a 
Courtier, or a Patriot, as a place or a pen- 
ſion can be found to pleaſe or not pleaſe 
him. Had a Prince a fund ſufficient to ſup- 
ply the vaſt demands of ihe avarice, ambi- 
tion, and profuſion of all his people, he 
might diſband his troops, and repoſe him- 
ſelf under a hedge with as much ſecurity 
as the meaneſt peaſant. The evils ſo loudly 
execrated by the ungrateful patriotic band, 
each of them have had a hand in their crea- 
tion; they now groan under a burthen they 
have laid on the ſhoulders of themſelves, 
(and others who have a right to more com- 
paſſion,) and curſe the meaſures that they 
themſelves have rendered neceſſary. But 
vrhat adds amazingly to the infatuation, they 
are now incurring an enormous expence to 
the nation, by ſpiriting up and fomenting a 
moſt unnatural rebellion. Our diſpute with 
America will probably add millions to the 
public. burthen, beſides entailing a dreadful 
curſe; on both countries which perhaps will 
never be done away. Who are we to deem 

1 the 
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the authors of theſe evils? Surely all thoſe 


who have ſpirited them up to rebel n 
their lawful r 


f We are now come to the Doctor's third 
Section, of the Authority of one ren 
over another. F 


What may. be inferred from the. nature 
and * of Civil Liberty, as he has 
been pleaſed to explain them, is, as I con- 
ceive, nothing to the purpoſe. For Civil 
Liberty, by his ted. — is the Liberty 
of every one being guided by his:.own will, 
which, as hath been abundantly ſhewn, is 
the Liberty of Nature, a Liberty that is in- 
— with Civil , Liberty, ;. therefore 
every inference drawn from it is a falſe in- 
3 There is a vein of ſophiſtry which 
2 through the whole of the Doctor's 
1 originates from this principle, 
= there are certain rights of Human Na- 
ture which are — hm which, how, true 
ſoever in itſelf, when applied to . compacts 
between Governments and Subjects, and be- 
tween one man and another, in the manner 


the Doctor explains, is not only falſe, but of 
the moſt dangerous tendency, The merits 
of this diſpute, on the Doctor's principles, 
depend upon this ſingle queſtion; gy + 
there 
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there are inherent rights in Human Nature, 
ſo connected with the will, that ſuch rights 
cannot be alienated, or given up in ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the will of a civil Society: That is 
aſking, in other words, whether one in a ſtate 
of nature has not a right to depart from it 
to join with a civil ſtate, to relinquiſh the 

idance of one's ſelf by one's own will, to 
be guided by the law) of a civil ſtate by 
which one expects to be benefited. Here 
the practice of every part of the civilized 
world anſwers in the affirmative. | 


Had the Doctor's enquiry been conducted 
with as much candour as artifice, his conclu- 
ſions would have been very different. What 
has one community to do with the property 
or legiſlation of another community, (he 
might as well have faid) to which it has no 
relation or connection, (or, if you will) is not 
ſo much as known. For it does not appear, 
from any thing he has faid, that the two 
communities his inference relates to, has any 
knowledge of each other, and therefore it 
cannot appear that there is any poſſible 
ground for one to have any right over the 
other. But a country that is ſubject to 
the legiſlature of another country, in which 
it has no voices, and over which it has no 

controul, may be faid to be governed by 
Its 
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its own will, as far as the civil compact ſub- 
ſiſting between the two countries permits, 
which is as far as the members of any civil 
Nate are free, and therefore ſuch a country 
is not in a ſtate of ſlavery. But it may be 
ſaid the Doctor denies that there is any ſuch 
compact between the two countries, but if 
there is, that it is not binding. I am ſorry 
for it, he reaſons then like a certain great 
Northern Prince, who conſtantly explains 
his right by his power. Of what uſe ſoever 
this may be in the Politics of Princes, it 
certainly is deſtructive of the mutual bleſſ- 
ings and ſecurity derived from civil ſociety. 
If the Doctor's idea of Liberty be juſt, there 
is no ſuch thing as Liberty, unleſs that of 
an abſolute Prince be ſo, whoſe will is his 
law. The ſupreme Legiſlature of a free 
Government 1s no more its own Governor, 
no more guided by its own, will, than the 
meaneſt perſon in it. It muſt ſubmit its 
own will, and conform itſelf to the will of 
the State, as all men in a civil State muſt 
do. But becauſe every man's will in ſuch a 
ſtate is limitted by the law, is every man in 
ſuch a State a ſlave? Slavery does not conſiſt 
in being reſtrained from doin; wrong, but in 
being obliged againſt our will to endure it. 
One may "therefore be bound in a thouſand 
obligations, but whilſt he is ſecured, in the 

peace- 
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A State of Slavery, as deſcribed dy the 
Doctor, being merely ideal, his concluſions 
drawn therefrom are ſo too, and deſerve no 
further notice. It muſt, however, be re- 
marked, that if the Government of one 
country by another, to whom its allegiance 
is legally due, can only be ſupported i by a 
military force, and, withiStl ſue a ſupport, 
muſt be deſtitute of all weight and effici- 
ency,“ it ſerves to prove that they are loſt to 
every tie of equity; Juſtice, and rectitude; 
and, like the Prince above mentioned, ex- 
plain their ſentiments of right by the extent 
of their power, and, like their advocate, the 
obligations of compact, by the advantages it 
produces, making it no longer binding than 
it is convenient and uſeful. 


It is aſſerted, . that there are cauſes by 
which one State may acquire a rigbffui 
authority over, and intereſt in another, 
though not conſolidated by = is called 
an adequate repreſentation. ot by con- 
queſt, nor obligations conferred, 1 is acknow- 
ledged. The firſt gives no better title than 
a — uM poſſeſſes, and the latter has no tie 
but * But compact is a ſacred tie, 
G founded 
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founded in truth and equity, and its obliga- 
tion can never be diſſolved but by the mutual 
conſent of the parties. There are many 
ways by which one country may gain a 
rightful authority and intereſt in another, 
and by which the latter may be a gainer, 
and the former a loſer, eſpecially if it be 
poſſible to conceive any thing ſo manifeſtly 
_ unjuſt to be right, as for the latter to be 
bound by compact no longer than it qua- 
drates with their intereſt, or rather their 
inclination. Suppoſe an opulent country, 
unſkilled in the art of war, ſhould be over- 
run by a more powerful neighbour, tempted 
thereto by the proſpect of gain, ſhould apply 
for ſuccour to one ſtill more powerful, and 
in order to fave a part of his country, and 
preſerve his people from being murdered or 
entirely baniſhed, and their eſtates for ever 
loſt, ſhould agree with his new ally to pay 
him and his ſucceſlors for ever, a tenth of 
the clear yearly income of his revenue, or 
in lieu Aran become ſubject to the laws 
of his own State, and ſuch regulations re- 
ſpecting trade, and levying taxes, as to his 
legiſlature ſhould think fit and reaſonable, 
upon condition that he ſaved his country 
from the ravages of the enemy, and to con- 
tinue as long as he ſo continued to defend 
and protect his country, his ſubjects, and 

wy their 
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their eſtates. This great work being fully 


performed, and peace reſtored and eſtabliſh- 


ed throughout the country, could ſuch 
State, conſiſtently with principles of equity 
or juſtice, refuſe to make good the con- 
ditions of the compact, in its fulleſt latitude? 
Will any one dare to ſay ſuch a compact is 
not founded in juſtice, and in ſuch caſes 
compatts or ceſſions are not binding? Would 
« this be ſuch a ceſſion, as would be in- 
conſiſtent with the rights of human nature, 
would either not bind at all, or bind only 
the individuals who made it?” I will ven- 
ture to ſay it would bind not only the indi- 
viduals who made it, but all ſucceeding ge- 
nerations who might inherit from them. 
If truth, equity, and juſtice mean any thing 
permanent and immutable, any thing which 
relate to the actions of mankind in reſpect 
of each other, then a ceſſion made by one 
State for a*valuable conſideration received 
from another, is a good and valid ceſſion, 
and cannot be violated without a manifeſt 
breach of that faith which is the great bond 
of ſecurity between all contracting parties, 
whether they are individuals or public bo- 
dies. This is not a bleſſing given up by one 


generation to the prejudice of another, but 


a part of the property of the preſent genera- 
tion given up to preſerve the peaceable en- 
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joyment of the remainder, for the benefit 
of . themſelves and all future generations, 
which neither the preſent nor any future 
gencration could rightfully reſume. If they 
did, it would be a robbery, and they would 
have a right to do themſelves juſtice by the 
moſt effective means in their power. And 
had our Anceſtors in this country been ſo 
neceſſitated (not ſo mad) as to have ſubjected 
themſelves to any. foreign Community, not 
by conqueſt, nor by artifice, but by com- 
pact, for a valuable conſideration, ſuch as 
for ſuccour and protection againſt a too 
powerful enemy, as above mentioned, or 
for countenance and aſſiſtance, in a ſtate of 
infancy, or upon . or what account 
foever, by which both parties expected to 


be painers, then I ſay we ſhould have been 


under an inviolable obligation, to have con- 
tinued in ſuch a State, whatever it had 


been, till we had been releaſed, by . fuch 


Community, upon giving them what they 
might agree to accept as a fair equivalent. 


Some men affect to make a very pompous 
parade of the unalienable rights of human 
nature, without ſeeming to have any ſettled 
clear idea of the import of the phraſe. 
The unalienable rights of nature, as I con- 
ceive, are, properly ſpeaking, the faculties of 

body 
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body and mind which human nature is 
indued with; and human liberty is the 
free, unmoleſted exerciſe of thoſe faculties, 
for our own uſe and benefit without prejudice 
to others. From hence it follows, that man 
by nature has no right to property, till by 
labour and induſtry he has acquired it. 
From hence property originated, and a right 
to it became perſonal; and from hence it 
appears what rights are alienable and what 
are unalienable. Of the latter we have very 
few; life, limbs, and faculties. - Theſe are 
the gift of God, and are at his diſpoſal 
only. They are neceſſary to our exiſtence, 
and therefore are truly unalienable. With 
reſpect to any thing elſe, we have no natural 
right, and therefore we neither poſſeſs nor 
can poſſibly acquire any thing but what is 
alienable, or what we have a right to diſ- 
poſe of agreeably to our own wills, or as 
circumſtances may render fit and reaſonable 
for the benefit of ourſelves and poſterity. 
I therefore cannot diſpoſe of my children, 
nor bind them againſt their conſent; -as ſoon 
as they are able, they have a right by nature 
to ſhift for themſelves, and I neither have 
myſelf any further power over them, nor 
can I beftow any on another. As to my 
property, nature has given them no right 
to, that's at my own ditpoſal in whatever 

e manner 
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manner I pleaſe. If I negle& to do it in my 
life time, they will inherit it among them, 
not by right of nature, but by the municipal 
laws and political wiſdom of the State, 
under ſuch proviſoes and reſtrictions, as 
every other perſon is obliged to ſubmit to. 
If they call this ſlavery, and had rather re- 
nounce their birthright than accept it upon 
the terms appointed by the legiflature, they 
have the whole world before them, and may 
breath a freer air wherever they can find 


it; but let them not fooliſhly imagine that 


there is any ſuch State to be found on earth, 
where the ſubjects life, liberty, and property 
are protected without paying a proportion- 
able ſhare of the expence neceſſarily attend- 
ing the fame. | 


In every Empire a ſupreme legiſlative 
authority over the whole muſt exiſt ſome- 
where, with an adequate power to controul 
and bind all and every part of which it con- 
fiſts; otherwiſe it would be an Empire 
without government, without laws, and 
without power: A vaſt collection of peo- 
ple preying upon one another, without any 
thing to govern. them but their own wills. 
Government, like all other human arts, is 
very far from being perfect, even in thoſe 
which are the beſt conſtituted. The goad 

of 
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of the ſubject is the principal object of Go- 
vernment, and that is the moſt perfect which 
beſt anſwers that end. The moſt probable 
means of effecting this, ſeems to be a repre- 
ſentation proportioned to the degree of in- 
tereſt each man has to ſecure, eſpecially, as 
was before obſerved, as his expences are al- 
ways proportioned thereto. But ſhould.it fo 
happen that a State is partially repreſented, 
and ſome men employed who have a greater 
regard to their own private intereſt, than to 
the good of the State, or the happineſs of the 
people, we muſt not haſtily conclude, that 
the nation is inſlaved, becauſe the State is 
impoveriſhed, nor may we hope to mend our 
condition by violent oppoſition to the mea- 
ſure of Government; this, inſtead of mend- 
ing, would only aggravate the evil, and ren- 
der it more obſtinate and permanent, and 
finally produce and eſtabliſh the very thing 
it ſeemed ſo ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe. It muſt. 
be obvious to every. one, that, as the diffi- 
culties of Government increaſe, the number 
of its forces will multiply, and the expence 
of ſupporting. them muſt be proportioned 
thereto; beſides many indirect means, at- 
tended with an amazing expence, to make 
friends who make a virtue of being in the 
oppoſition, till it appears to be their intereſt 

to be otherwiſe. Be it as it will, violent op- 
| | poſition 
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poſition is as fooliſh as it is dangerous, unleſs 
thoſe who make it, really mean to accelerate 
that ruin which they prophecy is faſt ap- 
proaching. I dare not gueſs at any man's 
intention; but I will venture to fay, that 
ſuch publications, which are calculated to 
alarm fear, to promote diſaffection, excite 
rage, and countenance rebellion, have the 
moſt direct tendency to the immediate pro- 
duction of the wretched cataſtrophe it fool- 
iſhly, if not inſidiouſly, ſo earneſtly de- 
Precates. 
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E are at length arrived at the Second 
Part of the Doctor's Book. In the 
foregoing Remarks I think it has been 
ſhewn, that his leading principle is ſophiſ- 
tically defined and applied; and that the 
conſequences deduced therefrom are not only 
capable of being diſputed, but have been 
ſhewn to be falſe and dangerous. :If the 
King of Great Britain is the King of the 
Britiſh Colonies in America; if the Domi- 
nion of theſe Colonies is of right in him, 
then I apprehend. it is capable of ſtrift de- 
monſtration, that the claims of this king- 
dom are reconcileable to the principles of 
true Liberty and legitimate Government. 
If the contrary 1s capable of being proved, 
I think it will follow, as an unavoidable 
conſequence, that the King of Great Britain 
has no Right of Sovereignty or Dominion in 
America, if any thing more be meant by the 
terms than a mere nominal Sovereignty. 


It is true, the common phraſeology among 
all degrees of people has been, and wil, I 
hope, continue to be, our Colonies, not- 
| or”. with- 
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withſtanding the unpatriotic hope of our 
Author: A hope, which includes in it ſuc- 
ceſs to the rebellious Enemies of his King 
and Country, and the ſubverſion of thoſe 
Laws by which he is protected, and Civil 
Liberty defended. A blefling every one is 
ſurely unworthy of, who is fo zealouſly in- 
defatigable in the means of its deſtruction. 
It is very uncandid to ſuppoſe, that the 
phraſe our Colonies, in the mouths of the 
meaneſt, or of any perſons among us, de- 
notes a belief that hey have a body of ſub- 
jets in America: It denotes a truth of 
much more importance, viz. that the Colo- 
nies have been univerſally underſtood, from 
the firſt day of their being poſſeſſed by the 
Engliſh to the preſent hour, to be the Do- 
minions of the King of Great Britain, and 
ſubje& in all things to the Legiſlature of 
this country. They never ſuppoſed the peo- 
ple of the Colonies were in a ſtate of ſub- 
ordination to the people of England, as 
holding their exiſtence for our uſe only. 
To fay the leaſt, this is a moſt uncandid miſ- 
repreſentation of facts; for the Engliſh never 


thought nor treated them otherwiſe than as 


fellow-ſubje&ts, governed by the ſame Le- 
giſlature, as they knew they were protected 
by the ſame Government, at the common 


expence of all its ſubjects, and enjoyed all 
the 


1 
the privileges the firſt ſubject in Britain 
could have done under the ſame circum- 
ſtances. The phraſe, our Colonzes, therefore, 
in the mouths of all the world, as well as in 
the mouths of the Engliſh, clearly demon- 
ſtrates, that the claims of Great Britain arte 
not new claims, but have been univerſally 
acknowledged from the beginning, and their 
legitimacy never diſputed, unleſs perhaps by 
a few men of ſeditious ſpirits, who have 
neither hopes from, nor pleaſure in, what 
would make the reſt of the world happy. 


That the Doctor ſhould have choſen to 
try the queſtion by the general principles of 
Civil Liberty, is not in the leaſt ſurprizing ; 
but that he ſhould defire that it may be at- 
tended to that he has done ſo, is ſomething 
wonderful! for, as I conceive, there never 
was a more palpable abuſe offered to the 
underſtanding of man. There is certainly 
great artifice, where one has an inclination 
to miſlead the judgment, in contriving to 
try the merits of a queſtion, which is en- 
tirely conſtituted of particulars, by raving 
principles which include none of thoſe par- 
ticulars. The relation that ſubſiſts between 
Great. Britain and her Colonies, and the 
claims the former make on the latter, were 
created. by certain circumſtances ; the queſ- 

S__ tion 
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tion then is, whether thoſe circumſtances 
are ſufficiently ſolid to ſupport the claims ? 
The Doctor, with much ingenuity, but not 
a grain of candour, chuſes to try the queſ- 
tion by the general principles of Civil Li- 
berty abſtractedly conſidered ; ſuperſeding 
or reſcinding every circumſtance that could 
poſſibly determine the judgment either on 
one fide of the queſtion or the other: He 
therefore very prudently declines enquiring 
into the practice of former fumes, or into the 


validity of Charters; becauſe, in that very 


practice, of which Charters are the incon- 
teſtible vouchers, the right of the claims are 
founded. But if the queſtion ſhould be 


tried by the principles of Civil Liberty, it 


would, in its naked fimple form, ſtand thus : 
Whether one country has a natural right of 
dominion over another country at 3000 
miles diſtance ? If it be ſaid it has, I ſhould 
be glad to know by what rule it is to be 
known which is to poſſeſs the Sovereignty, 
and which to be in ſubjection? Is Britain to 
govern America, or to be governed by it? 


thinks the latter. I hope he is miſtaken ; 
but I defy him to make out any right at all 
as he has Dated the queſtion, which is the 

very thing he aimed at; for it has no more 


to do with the diſpute than it has with the 
queſtion, 


( 39 2 
queſtion, Whether Great Britain has any 
right of dominion in the Moon ? The prin- 
ciples of Civil Liberty are equally concluſive 
againſt one as againſt the other, and there- 
fore the trying it by thoſe principles is as 
futile as the concluſions are falſe. Indeed, 
he has brought this queſtion to a teſt ſo 
high, that the particulars by which the truth 
of it is to be aſcertained is become inviſible, 
and therefore he found himſelf at liberty to 
bring it to ſuch an iſſue as he pleaſed, which 
he thinks a ſure iſſue. But it is ſaid, The 
queſtion, with all liberal enquirers, ought to 
be, not what juriſdiction over them Prece- 
dents, Statutes, and Charters give, but what 
Reaſon and Equity and the Rights of Hu- 
manity give?“ Here the Doctor is again 
playing the part of the Devil in MiL rox, 
inveloping and rolling himſelf along in a 
fog. My next door neighbour has a diſpute 
with his Landlord relating to the payment 
of the taxes of his houſe : I wiſh the Doctor 
would be ſo good as to tell me, from the 
general principles of Reaſon and Equity, 
and the Rights of Humanity, whether the 
Landlord or Tenant' has right on his fide? 
You aſk, How is that poſſible, ſeeing the 
Doctor is an abſolute ſtranger to every con- 
dition of the agreement between them ; he 
has never ſeen the Leaſe, nor any Memoran- 
| dum 
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dum relating to it; how then is he to judge of 
what he knows nothing in the world about ? 
That is nothing to the purpoſe, the Doctor 
has a method of trying particular queſtions 
by general principles which has no particu- 
lar relation to ſuch queſtions ; therefore it 
is juſt as eaſy to decide the queſtion between 
the Landlord and Tenant without ſeeing the 
Leaſe, &c. between them, as it is the merit 
of Great Britain's claim on the Colonies, 
without any knowledge of former Tranſac- 
tions, Precedents, Statutes, Charters, &c, 
But there 4s ſomething much more criminal 
in the Doctor's pretended method of form- 
ing a judgment, without a proper knowledge 
of facts upon which the merit of the queſ- 
tion depends; it is, in ſmothering and ſup- 
preſſing facts eſtabliſhed og Precedents, Sta- 
tutes, and Charters, all which bear the 
plaineſt and moſt indiſputable evidence of 
the rectitude of the claim which he fo zea- 
louſly denies. It is juſt as if, after reading 
a Leaſe between Landlord and Tenant, 
wherein it is particularly covenanted that 
the Tenant ſhall bear and pay all manner of 
taxes whatever, one ſhould by, I chobſe to 
iry this queſtion by the general 'Prineiples 

Reaſon and Equity, and the Rightsof 
Humanity; as if theſe general Principles 
do not equally reſpe& each Claimant'; _ 
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if they do, how are they applicable to either, 


without a previous knowledge of that to 
which they are to be applied. Their ge- 
neral nature determines nothing; they may 
* the right to A, or they may give 

to B, 95 they neither can nor will 
give it to either, till the particular circum- 
ſtances on which the rights depend, and are 


to be aſcertained, are known and underſtood: 


Not general abſtract principles of nature, 
but thoſe particular relations which circum- 
ſtances create between man and man, be- 
tween one country and another; in ſhort, 
thoſe very acts and deeds which are ſtudi- 
ouſly ſecluded from human fight, are the 
only principles by which the rights of men 
can be aſcertained conſiſtently with reaſon 
and equity, and the principles of Civil Li- 
berty. The queſtion is indeed new, and 
not leſs aſtoniſhing. Even the Doctor can- 
not ſpeak of it without betraying the cauſe 
he wiſhes to defend. Can a country branch 
itſelf out without retaining a right in its 
branches? Should they become ſuperior, 
would that deſtroy the parent's right? Can 
it be conſidered on the general ground of 
reaſon and juſtice, without the knowledge 
and conſideration of the particular facts to 
which reaſon and juſtice are to be applied? 
If, from ſmall beginnings, they have in- 


creaſed, 
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creaſed, and formed a body of powerful 


States under free Legiſlatures of their own, 
were they not, during all that long period, 
protected, aſſiſted, and cheriſhed at the ex- 
pence of the Parent State; and were they 
not always ſubject to ſuch regulations and 
diſpoſitions as the Legiſlature of the Parent 
State thought proper to make ? Shocking, 
indeed, it is for human nature to ſettle diſ- 
putes by the ſword! The meaſures cannot 
be more deteſted, than thoſe who occaſioned 
them are deteſtable. What part thoſe have 
in it who have countenanced and ſpirited 
up the unnatural rebellion which occa- 
ſioned it, and are ſtill tanning the flames by 
defending it, I with they would ſeriouſly 
confider, and no longer perſiſt in abetting 
meaſures, that muſt ruin one country, may 
ruin both, under the wicked pretence of 
curing the very evils they have cheriſhed, 
from their infancy to their preſent monſtrous 
extent, by purſuing the ſame moſt infamous 
meaſures, *© The duty we owe our gra- 
cious Sovereign obliges us to rely on his 
diſpoſition to ſtay the ſword,” ſeems to me 
a phraſe very obſcure at leaſt, if not unin- 
telligible. Our duty to ſubmit to the will 
of our Sovereign, in conformity to the Laws, 
I clearly underſtand ; but the duty of rely- 
ing on any one's diſpoſition for mercy, while 
we 
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we deny the duty of paying obedience to the 
juſt and legitimate demands of him from 
whom mercy is expected, is a duty (if it be 
one) neither founded in nature nor reaſon, nor 
any one principle of the human underſtand- 
ing. I muſt therefore leave this among the 
reſt of the Doctor's myſterious Politics, 
which none but himſelf can explain. 


SECTION I. 


Of the JusTicr of the WAR with 
AMERICA. 


te T E enquiry, whether the war with 

the Colonies is a ſuſt war, can only 
be determined, not by ſtating the power over 
them, but by ſtating the right over them, 
which it is the end of the war to maintain. 


This is not ſo well defined in the words of 
the Act cited by the Doctor, as I think it 


might have been. As ſuppoſe thus : That 
this kingdom has right to make Laws and 


Statutes to bind the Colonies and People of 


America, in all caſes whatever, and to ex- 
erciſe every act of power neceſſary to en- 
force obedience thereto. Power without 
right is dreadful power, indeed !” but 
power to enforce right is not only juſt but 
neceſſary. A Government, without ſuch 

I neceſ- 
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ſary power is very precarious, and indeed 
e. called a Government; for how 
can it be ſaid to govern thoſe whom it can- 
not compel to obey, or puniſh for diſobey- 
ing. So that power exerted without or 
againſt right, may be productive of ſlavery, 
but exerted to protect and enforce right is 
to preſerve from ſlavery. The Doctor there- 
fore, by ſubſtituting power for right, has 
ſadly waſted his time, for whatever argu- 
ments conclude againft the former, can by 
no poſſible means be brought againſt the 
latter. a | 
If it by. tee; 40 c the united Legiſla- 
tures of St and' Scotland have of right 
power to ta the Colonies, and a ſupremacy 
of legiſlation over America,” they have, as 
we have ſhewn, a right of exerciſing that 
power, and of - enforcing obedience. It 
therefore means ſomething, but by no 
means, that the property of the Colonies 
are ſubject to the abſolute diſcretion of Great 
Britain,” in the ſenſe here intended. 'The 
nature of the thing admits of great limita- 
tion,” though of none from the right of the 
' Colonies, for they have no more right to 
judge how far the authority over them in 
theſe caſes ſhall extend, than other indivi- 
duals * they reſide, who are ſub- 
dei 
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jects of Great Britain. If they ad. a right 
to limit Great Britain in its, legiſlation, 
Great Britain would very improperly be 
called a Government; for in that caſe its 


Government would wy in America. There 


can be no limitation of ſupreme power but 
what is founded in moral rectitude. The 
principles of limitation can exiſt no where 
bat in itſelf; for to ſuppoſe a ſupreme 
power capable of being limitted by any ex- 
terior power, is to ſay, that a ſupreme 
power is not a fupreme power, which is 
nonſenſe. If any part of their property is 
ſubject to our diſcretion, the 1 5 muſt be 
ſo. Let any Gi here apply this to him- 
ſelf, he will readily diſcover both the folly 
and the falſhood Fe the aſſertion. There is 
a ſtudied ambiguity, in the words our diſe 
cretion. Our means the Legiſlature if it 
means any thing, and diſcretion means enact- 
ing ſuch laws as to it ſhall ſeem meet and 
fit to protect the right and property of the 
ſubject; not to rob them of it, as the Doctor 
would. have the world believe. The — 
is a vile proſtitution of the meaning of di/- 
cretian, and a, virulent libel on Government. 

Life. and. property, can only be defended and 
protected by life.and property, and that Go- 
vernment which has not both right and 
power to determine on the means, and en- 
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force the execution of ſuch meaſures as are 
neceſſary to ſupport the ends of its inſtitu- 
tion, is unworthy of the name of Govern- 
ment, as being ineffectual to anſwer any one 
good purpoſe whatever. Government can- 
not be ſupported but at a heavy expence, 
and that expence muſt be borne by the peo- 
ple: Taxation therefore is neceſſarily an- 
nexed to Government, and by no means of 
itſelf to be reprobated. It only becomes 
obnoxious when made unneceſſarily heavy, 
or when one part of the people are unjuſtly 
made to bear the whole. That Great Bri- 
tain ſhould bear the whole, and the Colo- 
nies be exonerated, the Americans think is 
juſt, and Dr. PRICE has undertaken to 
maintain it; for, ſays he, ** if you have a 
right to any of their property, you have a 
right to the hoe, and this leaves them no- 
thing they can call ther own,” If this be 
true of them, it is alſo true of us, it is uni- 
verſally true. Government therefore, ac- 
cording to his principles, is a political inſti- 
tution, not to protect and defend the rights 
of the people, as it pretends, but to rob, 
enſlave, and betray them. Again, And 
what is it (ſays he) that can give to any 
people ſuch a ſupremacy over another peo- 
ple?” I anſwer, if by any people, the peo- 
ple of Great Britain are meant, and over 

| another 
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another people, the Americans, then the 
queſtion 1s without a meaning ; for they are 
not to be conſidered as diſtin people, one 
having ſupremacy over the other, but as one 
people, ſubjects of the ſame Sovereign, pro- 
tected by the ſame Government, and there- 
fore bound, by every tie of duty, to con- 
tribute a proportionable ſhare towards the 
ſupport of the ſame. 


In every free Government there muſt be 

a right to govern, and a power to execute 
ſuch right, and that in Great Britain can be 
lodged no where but in its Legiſlature, “in 
order to preſerve the UN x of the Britiſh 
Empire.“ But why this ſhould be thought 
a plea to juſtify tyranny, I ſhould be glad to 
be informed. Can the foes of Government, 
and abettors of anarchy tell us, how Peace, 
Tranquillity, and Civil Liberty can be 
maintained without either right or power ? 
Whatever oppreſſions the claims of the 
Pop may have occaſioned, is not our pre- 
ſent. buſineſs to enquire; but if UNIT, 
either in Church or State, has any tendency 
to produce diſcord and miſchief, it muſt be 
a kind of Unity not commonly denoted by 
the word; like the Doctor's idea of Right 
and Civil Liberty, the former often means 
Power, and the latter that every man is his 
: Own 
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own Legiſlator: For Liberty is too imper- 
fectly defined when it is ſaid to be a 
Government by Laws and not by Mx.“ 
But whatever may be his idea of Unity, It 
is extremely evident, that if the ſuBje&ts of 
a Government are not indifcriminately and 
impartially made to unite in bearing the 
neceſſary burthen of the State, the unjuſt 
partiality can produce nothing but diſcord 
and miſchief, and this unrighteous attempt 
is the foundation of the preſent evil. I 
ſhould be glad to know what a common 
relation to one ſupreme executive head 
means, when every aid, neceſſary to ſupport 
that common relation, is denied and with- 
held by a large mm of the people? Can any 
relation with the leaſt truth or propriety be 
called common, where one part of the peo- 
ple is to bear the whole of the burthen, and 
the other none? Can ſuch a relation be 
compatible with an exchange of kind of- 
fices, ties of intereſt, and affeQtion, or pro- 
duce unity, when its direct tendency is to 
diſanite the people, and produce affections 
diametrically oppoſite to thoſe. mentioned? 


All this is nothing more than plaufible 


harangue to impoſe on the weakneſs of 
mankind, to inſlave Great Britain, and t 
eſtabliſh the ſeat of Empire in America on 
its ruins. | | 
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Much has been ſaid of << the. /yperiority 
of the Britiſh State.” What has heen ſaid ? 
Do the people of Great Britain elaim any 
ſuperiority over the people, of the Colonies ? 
I deny it. They claim nothing but to be 
upon a fair equitable 8 no ſuperi- 
ority, but an equality. Let Americans, as; 
well as Britons, bear a fair proportion to- 
wards the ſupport of the Government by 
which they are equally protected, and they 
alk no more; to treat this as being unjuſt, 
is to deny, common ſenſe, and inſult the 
underſtanding. Such a one muſt be an 
enemy to truth, a traitor. to. his King and 
Country, and a foc to the bleſſings of peace 
and the rights of mankind. If ** 
relates to Government, and not to the peo- 
ple, the queſtion, What gives us our ſuperi- 
ority? is exceedingly ridiculous. It is the 
ſame thing as aſking, what gives Govern- 
ment ſuperiority over the governed, or a 
community over the individuals of which it 
is compoſed ? It is the Conſtitution. It is 
the ſame which gives it a ſuperiority over its 
ſubjects here. It is neither Wealth, Number 
of People, nor Knowledge and Virtue, but 
Right and Juſtice, the ends for which Go- 
vernment was. inſtituted, to protect every 
man equally, and. to ampel every member 
0 
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to bear a proportionable ſhare in b maintain- 
ine deen DNF * ach 11911 
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= Bus: 0wcare; the PARENT, Se 
«« Theſe. are the magic words which have 
faſcinated and miſled us.“ Wherein have 
they miſled us? Has Great Britain no 
homer right to found its demands upon, 
than that the Americans went from Eng- 
land? If it has, how diſingenuous and un- 
candid to aſk, if, becauſe the Engliſh came 
from Germany, does that give the German 
States a right to tax us? Such ſophiſtry is 
highly diſngputable to one who pretends to 
A friendſhip ri truth and rectitude. His 
argument, from the authority of 
parents, ib cqually falſe and ridiculous, both 
in his reaſoning and conclufton. When the 
authority of the Parent ceaſes, and Children 
become independent agents, are they inde- 

ndent of the Government under which they 
were born and by which they are ptotected. 
The order of Nature, in eſtabliſhing the 
relation between Parents and Children, has 
been the rule of Great Britain's conduct to 
wards the Colonies, but it ought not to 
forget, in juſtice to their brethren here 


that the Parent State is alſo the govtrning 


State, and has a right to their obedienceias 
Subjects, if not an authority to compel he; 
perform- 
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performance of their duty as children; and 
ſurely their diſobedience and ingratitude do 
not merit a relaxation of authority, but a 
rigorous execution of coercive meaſures pro- 
portioned to their unnatural rebellion. 


WIE 
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That «we have protected them, and run 
deeply in debt on their account,” no one, I 
believe, will be ſo hardy as to deny; the 
anſwer to this, (in p. 26,)' though called a 
full anſwer, has, I conceive, been fully re- 
futed. That Government had a view to 
the intereſt of Great Britain, as well as to 
the intereſt- of her people in America, it 
would be injurious to its honour not to be- 
lieve; but does that deſtroy its right over 
one part of its ſubjects, becauſe it has made 
the reſt an object of equal regard? I wilt 
admit that there has been a reciprocal in- 
tereſt maintained between the two countries, 
and that a very great number of Merchants 
and Tradeſmen here, as well as there, have 
been greatly benefited thereby. But it is 
by no means clear, upon a general balance 
between the two countries, that Great Bri- 
tain is a gainer. As a State, I think it 
would have been much happier, and more 
opulent, had it never known it, though in- 
dividuals may have been greatly enriched, 
as ſome would by the moſt pernicious com- 
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merce that ever exiſted. The Doctor aſks - 
if they Have not enabled us to do many 
things for our advantage, particularly to 
bear the burthen of our debts? Let me aſk 
him, if all theſe, added together, will. be 
half ſufficient to diſcharge the debt we have 
contracted.on their account? Verily I think 
not; but whether they would or not is 
nothing to the 4 for theſe facts do 
not conſtitute the right of dominion, nor 
gan they deſtroy it, be the merits on which 
fide ſoever it may, but they are undeniable 
proofs of its exiſtence. They certainly have 
ſubmitted as far as they thought it con- 
ſiſtent with their own advantage; but thoſe 
who have good reaſon to know them well, 
tell us, they have made that their rule of 
action, rather than the juſtice of the laws, 
or loyalty, to their Prince. Muſt they 
likewiſe reſign to us the diſpoſal of heir 
property, is the queſtion of an Incendiary, 
which has nothing to ſupport it but the 
ſeditious principles of him that aſks, it. Was 
it not in America they tought in our Wars, 
by our ſides.? And if they were our wars, 
was not the country alſo. ours? If it was, 
how came it now to be theirs ? If the ſuc- 
ceſs Was ours, were, not the fruits of -ahat, 
ſucceſs alſo. ours ? If ſo, how came the 
now to be ſolely theirs 2, If they ran On” 
ſelves 


| cr 
ſelves deeply in debt to aſſiſt us, and the 
Parliament thought it 71% to allow them 
conſiderable ſums, they having” exceeded 
their abilities; does not ſuch affiftarict given 
on their ſide, and compenſation made on 
outs, give the cleareſt proofs that the coun- 
try which was the object of the war was 
ours; if fo, pray how came it now to be 
theirs? * And in this courſe they would 
have continued many future years, &c. 
What courſe? in aſſiſting us to ptotect them, 
in receiving compenſations for their aſſiſt- 
ance; and Claiming the ſole right of the pro- 
perty obtained, at the expence of To much 
Britiſh blood and treafure;”'''Theſe are the 
rewards that we are told might have laſted 
for ever! Can any one read füch a ſtring of 
contradictions, without feeling tlie heat of 


reſentment at ſo palpable an e of- 
fered to his underſtanding FR WORE 
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es But hot catne the land on which they 
ſettled tobe ours? By the very ſame means 
that England came to be ours, if ours relates 
to our dominion over the country. Will 
the Doctor ſay we have no right but What 
failing along the coaſt could give us? If we 
hive, why ſhould he endeavour to make the 
Reader believe our right in it is chimetical, 
yy no better founded? If a great part of 
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it was bought of the natives, could they ſell 
it free; of the: Sovereign's right in it? The 
Doctor ſhould know, landed property always 
paſſes with its incumbrances, and the right 
of dominion is as much the property of the 
Sovereign, 20 the land is of the owner. But 
it is ſald, They have ſince cleared and 
cultivated. it, and without any help from 
us, &Cc.., Is there any one ſo ignorant as 
49 to perceive the falſhood of the afſertion? 
The next -Mragraph will fully refute it. 


11 is * bee « that our brethren 
in America ſettled there under the faith of 
Charters, Which promiſed. them the enj joy- 
ment rf: alli the 7 — of Engliſbmen; we 
will add, that they have been hitherto in- 
dulged with privileges that Engliſhmen 
could not aſk.. But if they ſettled under 
the faith of Charters, it is plain they had no 
rights but what thoſe Charters gave them; 
for if they derived their rights from a higher 
ſource, as hath. been weakly: and falſely af. 
ſerted, why ſhould. they petition for Char- 
ters, when they already poſſeſſed better titles 
than Charters could beſtow ? But it may be 
faid,; perhaps, that they did not petition, 
but that the Charters were crammed down 
their throats to make them rich; \as:good 
houſewives cram their turkeys to make 22 
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fat. Whatever, may be the condition of 
their Charters, their bare exiſtence proves 
undeniably, that the rights of the Coloniſts 
originated from thoſe Charters, and they 
have no rights but what they conveyed. 
But though the idea of mens holding lands, 
&c. by virtue of Charters includes in it the 
ideas of ſupremacy and dominion on one 
hand, and duty and ſubjection on the other, 
yet it by no means follows, that the condi- 
tions ſhall always be made good by the 
grantor; for in a limited monarchy, where 
the Sovereign's will and power are bounded 
by the laws, ſhould he make a grant con- 
trary to the laws, or by whichi the rights of 
the reſt of his ſubjects would be infringed, 

the grant, ſo far, would be null and void; 

for no man, be his ſtation whatever it may, 
can give a right to another which he has 
not himſelf. Charters could never excuſe 
the Coloniſts from the common duty of 
ſubjects, nor could Royal Authority alone 
exonerate them from taxation, though the 
Legiſlature, ſo long as it thought it for the 
common good, might forbear to tax them. 
It is ridiculous, to the laſt degree, to talk 
of the people, from whom they withdrew, 
being maſters of their property, when no- 
thing more is required | than a fair and 
equitable proportion. Can any thing be 


more 


tereſts. 
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more inconſiſtent with common ſenſe and 
the plaineſt rules of equity, than that, be- 
cauſe the Colonies have been ſupported for 
more than a century at the expence of the 
ſubjects of the Mother-country, by means 
of which, in part, they have contracted 
debts too heavy to be borne, they muſt for 
ever continue to ſupport. them, or they will 
deny their duty and obedience to their So- 
vereign, and their ſubjection to the laws? 
That he lays. no ſtreſs on Charters I do not 
wonder, becauſe they deſtroy the ſtreſs of 
all he has ſaid; but I own it is to me a 
matter of great wonder, that in his opinion 
they are not bound by expreſs ſtipulations; 
as if men had no ties, no obligations, but 
what quadrated with their own private in- 
Indeed this doctrine pervades the 
whole performance; right is explained by 
power; man's will is his law); and the 
rights of nature are Whatever he has ability 
to procure; and no compacts or ſtipula- 
tions, be the conſiderations whatever they 
may, can or ought to bind him, any more 
than a ſtipulation to expoſe — to Be 
yes by wolves and' Re x 22 
Was it ever ſaid, that becauſt che page 
feridativin of this kingdom is defective, we 
have a right to tax America? Was the 
right 


En 
right of taxing grounded on a partial and 
too natrow ſcale of repreſentation here? 
Indeed, the Doctor is capable of much more 
than I had ever —— His perform- 
ance may be adored by thoſe who breath 
nothing but the unhallowed fumes of ſedi- 
tion, and they may perpetuate their folly 
and their ſhame, by offering their incenſe to 
him in a gold box; but when party rage and 
paſſion ſubſide, and his bock is viewed in 
the calm and diſpaſſionate light of reaſon 
and truth, co-operating for tho peace, har- 
mony, and happineſs of mankind, it will be 
found fraught with principles of a moſt 
malignant nature, ſubverſive of all govern+ 
ment, deſtructive of true liberty, oppoſing 
the will of individuals to the ſacred ties of 
civil. ſociety, and propagating univerſally 
the laws of nature and the inherent rights 
of man, in oppoſition to the beſt modeled 
ſtate. of government. That ve ſubmit to 
a Parliament that does not repreſent us, is 
not true; Wwe are repreſented by our Parlia- 
ment, and ſo is every ſubject of Great Bri- 
tain, be his reſidence wherever it may, and 
every ſubject is equally obliged of right to 
pay due obedience to the laws. It is true, 
the choice of Members to repreſent us is 
far from being adequate; what is nec 
to that * has been already ſhewn; 
but 
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is ſuch as is agreeable to the Conſtitution, 


though, through the inevitable viciſſitudes 
that happen to all human affairs, the choice 


rhaps much leſs adequate than it was. 


But though this ſtrongly marks the pro- 


png and expediency of a more general and 
tter proportioned choice, no man in His 
ſenſes would urge, becauſe our Government 
is imperfect, and perhaps ſome men ate 
facrificing the good of the public to their 
own private advantage, that therefore the 
laws of our Legiſlature are not binding, and 
every man is at liberty to purſue his own 
will. -For(where- there is no law, there can 


be no violatibn of law, and conſequently no 


right to puniſh; and if this ſtrange doc- 
trine is true in reſpect to the ſubjects in the 
Colonies, it is equally true here; and every 
act of power to compel obedience, if it be 
tyranny there, it is equally ſo here; and by 
theſe principles the Government is tyranni- 
cal, and the perſon,” in whom the executives 
power is lodged, is a Dęſpot and a Tyrant, 
who is cruelly butchering an innocent peo- 
ple for ſtanding up in defence of their 
rights. Thus the evil of | rebellion is fa« 
thered upon Government, and a moſt hu- 
mane Prince opprobriouſſiy ſtigmatized a 
Dyrant, to wu countenance to rebels 

abroad, 


but ſtill the choice and the repreſentation 


. 
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IF and to excite the ſame deſtructive 


rage at home. This is far from being an 
exaggeration, the remainder of the para- 
graph fully juſtifies the conſtruction.” What 
can be more treaſonable than to earneſtly 
wiſh ſucceſs to the arms of ttaitors and re- 
bels, who, under the falſe pretence of de- 
fending liberty, are, upon the principles of 
fanatics and republicans, endeavouring, with 
all their might, to deſtroy the conſtitution 
and freedom of their country ; 


© That America has no more right to ba 
exempted from taxation by the Britiſb Par- 
liament, than Britain itſelf? Pr. PRICE 
ſays is by no means true. However, he 
has not been able to aſſign one ſatisfacto 
reaſon to the contrary. Here, not only all 
Frecholders, and Burgeſſes in Boroughs, but 
every individual peiſol is repreſented * There, 
every Freeboliler, and every other perſon,” is 
repreſented alſo, as far as the laws of the 
Britiſh Parliament at any time concern them. 
His argument, if worthy of the name, is 
founded on the fallacious uſe of the word 
Repreſentation; according to which, no per- 
ſon is, or can be repreſented, but thoſe who 
have an actual choice in the appointment of 
the Repreſentatives. To ſhew how ex- 
_ ceedingly abſurd this conſtruction of the 
word is, we need only confider how very 

a L few, 
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few. in this ſenſe, of the people of Great 
Britain, are repreſen ted, in com zpariſon of the 
Whole; ,not one in ten, perhaps not many 
more than one in a hundred. Now, by the 
Conſtitution of this kingdom, repreſentation 
is as neceſſary to the conſtruction of every 
law as to thoſe of taxation; conſequently, 
if not above one in a hundred has a right in 
the choice of Repreſentatives, not above one 
in a hundred is a proper object of our laws, 
nor amenable to them. For if a perſon has 
no right. to aſſiſt in the choice of Repreſen- 
tatives, according to this futile doctrine, ſuch 
perſon is not repreſented ; and if not repre- 
ſented, he Cannot of right be taxed, and by a 
parity of reaſon he cannot of right be puniſh- 
ed, nor can any law whatever be made which 
can of right affect him; for, by our Conſti- 
tution, repreſentation is neceſſary to every 
law. From hence it is lain, if the Doctor's 
argument of W ntation protects the 
Americans from the operation of our laws, 
it equally abſolves the far greater part of 
the people of Great Britain; for non-repre- 
ſentation, in his ſenſe, operates as effica- 
ciouſly here as there; a concluſion too groſly 
abſurd to be borne. Great ſtreſs has been 
laid upon the ſophiſtical abuſe of this word, 
without the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon to coun- 
tenance it. Every one knows the Legilla- 
ture of this kingdom is compoſed -of the 
three 
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three Eſtates of King, Lords, a 


ds, and Commons; 
their joint concurrence is nece 5 71 ever | 
law, and no Jaw can paſs without it. The 
Commons repreſent the peo le, and are 
choſen and appointed agreeably to the laws 
and conſtitution of the realm, not by the 
whole people, but by ſuch only as are duly 
qualified, zk to the uſages, cuſtoms, 
and laws made and eſtabliſned for that pur- 
poſe; but as the Commons repreſent the 
whole people, all others as well as them- 
ſelves, 5 the Electors chooſe, for all others 
as well as themſelves, and 4% are fully and 
equally repreſented and bound by the laws, 
thoſe who have not, as well as thoſe who 
have votes, to all intents. and purpoſes and 
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in this ſenſe, and agreeably to this uſage, | 
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given that ſuch delegated power ſhall not be. 


human mind, to be watchful that they. maxx 

have no juſt cauſe of complaint; becauſe... 

they cannot be materially injured | Without = 

their correſpondents here ſharing. the injury,::. 
A nn with 
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the {ſpirit of the times for ten years back, 


muſt aye. remarked 4, 99 V Parr 
tial an Need age 2 merica, 
not only in thole ho Kents Were 
Gat de by . 1 of 


very 858 able charac 4 4 
abilities ; by motives not j Fo 
the” infinite ly more Nane 3 motives 
of | pernicious qppeß tion ta; ogy mea 
ſure of Adminiltration, , whether , founded. 


in truth, reaſon, 9 | juſtice, and. ulated: 


to promote the good and hap foci» 
ety.; Or Arc they were e 
the purpoſes 
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vate Es they my with 
termined rigorous. © poſition, and ths, —_—_ p 
and good 05 this 18 le are ſacr to the 
party rage and "wicked opes, of thoſe, whoſe 
duty it is to Pretec them. There might, 
indeed, be forne difficulty. in proportioning 
what each country. ſhould. pay. to the ſatiſ- 
faction of all, but certainly thoſe. who think- 
it ouſt: the oloniſts thould 172 any part 
of tlie expence, e all their forces 
long before they Were ubjected to a mode - 
rate That Tn, the 1 7 In this, caſe. the 
wr 1 tar. have naß 
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ſo ſubſtantially depend upon the former, 
that there ate motives of infinitely greater 
power and efficacy than either the ability of 


the faxed, or humanity of the faxers. But 


even admitting that ſuch a taxation ſhould 
be attended with ſome difficulties not eaſy 
to be remedied, it would be as futile to deny 
the right of obligation, as it would be to 
deny the juſtice of a debt, becauſe of the 
difficulty of remitting the money. When- 
ever the Legiſlature here ſhall, by any ways 
or means Whatever, lay more than a fair 
and reaſonable proportion of the public bur- 
then upon them, they will then, and not 
till then, have juſt cauſe of complaint; but 
for the above cogent” reaſons it is morally 
certain that is never likely to happen. As 
ſubjects of Britain they are equally repre- 
ſented with all others its ſubjects. By the 
conſtitution of this Gevernment nothing can 
entitle a man to à choice of Repreſentatives, 
but his being a Frecholder, or a Burgeſd; if 
he is either, his being an American cannot 
deprive him of his vote: Neither, he being 
duly qualified, does his being of that coun» 
try deprive him of aà ſeat in that auguſt 
Aſſembly, as it is well known men of very 
large property there have been Members of 
Parliament here; therefore it clearly“ fal- 
lows, that the Coloniſts are not only virtu- 


ally 
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ally but literally repreſented here as Britons 
are, that is, according to the conſtitutional 
cuſtoms, uſages, and rights of this kingdom. 
A Coloniſt, if duly qualified, may be an 
Elector, or a Repreſentative, the ſame as an 
Engliſhman. It is the qualification that be- 
ſtows the right, not the country. An Ame- 
rican then may enjoy.both theſes privileges, 
while ſome millions of Britons have it not 
in their power to enjoy either. Let it not 
be ſaid then that they are not repreſented. 
Similar qualifications give them equal con- 
ſtitutional rights, and it would be unconſti- 
tutional for either to mise the _ With: 
out the um 1 riet non nat 
17 OVER art: 
Would a Writer-ingratiate- himſelf 4 5 
the Public, let him write a Libel on Govern- 
ment, paint his King a tyrant, his Miniſters 
a band of Deſpots, every Stateſman a knave, 
the moſt opulent and reſpectable Corpora- 
tion in the world, upon whom the ſalvation 
and proſperity of this Nation in a great mea- 
ſure depend, as ſtanding on the edge of a 
precipice, with its head in the — ready 
to tumble into ruins with the firſt adverſe 
puff it may encounter, overwhelming and 
ſinking this once flouriſhing kingdom in one 
general chaos of devaſtation and irremedia- 
ble diſſolution; his deſires would be crowned 
We ie | with 
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with all that vanity could hope, or Etithul 


aſtn ifiſpire. 


Whether, in reſpect of taxation and 165 


terhal legiſlation, the Colonies are of right 


bound to be ſubject to the juriſdiction of this 
kingdom, is indeed now the queſtion.” It is 
not, however, the previous queſtion. That 
is, whether the King of Great Britain, as 
ſuch, has any right of dominion over ihe 
Colonies; or, in other words, whether 
the people of the Colonies are of right the 
fubjects of the King of Great Bfitain; as 
King ef Great Britain? If they are not his 
ſubjects, he has no right of dominion over 
them, and they are not bound, nor of right 
can be bound, to be ſubject to the juriſ- 
diction of this kingdom. On the other 
hand, if they are his ſubjects, they are then 
bound to be ſubject to the jurifdiftion of 
this kingdom. That they are ſubjects of the 
King of Great Britain, it is unneceſfary to 
go about to prove, becauſe they themſelves 
fully acknowledge it. And if they are his 
ſubje&s, they are bound to be ſubject to the 
legiſlature of this kingdom, for they can 
by no means be his ſubjects in any ſenſe 
that is not agreeable to the legiſlature 
of this kingdom, nor can he of right 
command their ſubjection in any way the 
| Legiſla- 
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Legiſlature does not give him. His do- 
minion over them then can only ibe exer- 
ciſed agreeably to the laws of the Britiſh 
Parliament, nor_ can he veſt. any rights in 
them that are repugnant thereto.; yet the 
Britiſh Parliament ** has not à right to dife 
poſe of their property, and to model, ar it 
pleaſes, their Governments,” in the ſophiſtical 
ſenſe of the Doctor. It has no right to the 
diſpoſal of their property, nor to the mode- 
lation of their laws, more than it has to the 
property and the laws of Britons, which is 
ſo far only as is neceſſary and fit to ſupport 
the Government which protects them, and 
ſecures to them the peaceable enjoyment of 
all they poſſeſs. If to diſpofe af their pro- 
perty, as it pleaſes, means any thing different 
from this, it is ae and ſcandalous in every 
poſſible conſttuction. It is what the Par- 
liament never meant, it is what they cannot 
practiſe, without deſtroying thoſe conſtitu- 
tional powers which ſecure to them the 
peaceable enjoyment of their own rights of 
Liberty and Property. To ſay, therefore, 
to tax the people for the neceſſary ſupport of 
the Government, which protects and ſecures 
them, is the ſame as to diſpoſe of their pro- 
perty as it pleaſes, is a ſcandalous and dan- 
gerous libel againſt the Government and 
"Conſtitutional Rights of- this kingdom; the 
n M iſſue ; 
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iſſue of the over-heated imagination of a 
fiery bigot, or the ſpawn of an mOOafural 
and unpardonable parricide. | 


As to the queſtion, % Whether, if the 
Legiſlature of Great Britain has now the 
Supremacyover the Colonies which it claims, 
it will not be equally entitled to it in any 
future time ?” I anſwer, it will in all future 
times, and that nothing can deſtroy that 
title but ſuch an abuſe of it as would deſtroy 
the end for which it was inſtituted. This 
can be a queſtion with no body but thoſe 
who define:right by power ; who acknow- 
ledge the Gage no longer than it can be 
maintained by the latter, and I am ſorry to 
ſay, this is not the only ſpecimen this virtu- 
ous Advocate for Rebellion has given of his 
impartiality and candour. Suppoſe their 
number ten times as great as ours, and their 
power in proportion, will any one dare to 
ſay that number and power would deſtroy 
right? And if it would not, what does the 
Dodor s argument prove? Let them exceed 
us in all the arts and accompliſhments, 
which give dignity and happineſs to human 
life, I defy him to prove the poſſibility of 
their cancelling their obligation to their 
Prince, or to avoid bearing a fair and 
portionable ſhare of the burthen of the State 

conſiſtently 


(4-8-3 | 
confiſtently with any rules of rectitude or 
juſtice. I truſt every candid man's mind 
will revolt at hearing number and power 
recommended as the t means of annihi- 
lating right. The queſtion ſhould be, if - 
SUPREMACY 1s of right in the Britiſh Par- 
liament now, what ſhould make it other- 
wiſe then. Conſtitutional right has drawn 
the line, let falſe Patriots and the enemies 
of Great Britain withdraw it if they can. 


While Britain is the feat of Liberty and 
Virtue, and its Legiſlature conducts itſelf 
agreeably to the rights of the Conſtitution ; 
it is the indiſpenſible duty of all its ſubjects 
to pay a juſt obedience to the Laws, and a 
loyal reſpect to the King. A proportionable 
ſhare of debts and taxes, and the neceſſary 
burthen of the State, ſhould be laid on every 
ſubject, whether he reſides in Aſia, America, 
or Europe, and every foot of land, and the 
whole of their property, are jointly bound 
with ours, to diſcharge the National Debt, 
and to bear and pay the intereſt, till the 
principal ſhall be paid of. But when our 
excellent conſtitution of Government may 
be ſubyerted, and this free Government be- 
come arbitrary and tyrannical, agreeably to 
the Doctor's prophecy, at that fad period it 
will neither be the duty of the Colonies, 
MY M 2 nor 
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nor of the ſubjects here to obey. Obedience 
is no longer due to Government, than it is 
conſtitutionally exerciſed. When the Legiſ- 
lature of a free country violates the rights 
of the Conſtitution, and acts tyrannically, 
the Government is diflolved by itſelf, and 
every act being againſt law, is an act of 
violence, a State of nature then takes place, 
and the aggrieved have a natural right to 
repel force by force, and defend themſelves 
in the beſt manner they can. But is it not 
the very height of infatuation or madneſs to 
urge the neceſſity of rebellion in a free State, 
becauſe it is pgſſible attempts may be made 
hereafter to inſlave it. Would you moſt 
iniquitouſly anticipate all the miſeries of an- 
archy and confuſion, and the utter ſubverſion 
and deſtruction of your country, becauſe 
Government cannot give you any ſecurity 
that ſuch a period ſhall never come? Yet 
theſe are the unan/werable arguments which 
ive countenance and ſanction to the preſent 

Porrid rebellion, FOO 0 11 
If the Britiſh Legiflature has the power 
it claims over the Legiſlations, and internal 
Rights of the Colonies, it never can ſubject 
them to the arbitrary power of the Crown. 
It never can ſubject them to any thing but 
what the conſtitution permits in. common 


with 


. 
with all Britiſh ſubjects under ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances. What command ſubjects have 
over Government, I do not underſtand. 
If the Doctor thinks abſolute monarchy is 
better than limited monarchy, many per- 
ſons, as he ſays, think otherwiſe; he might 
have ſaid a//; muſt all then pay an implicit 
obedience to his judgment. If a Govern- 
ment by King, Lords, and Commons, is 
the perfection of Government, why do you 
rebel againſt that Government? If the 
Commons are not a juſt repreſentation of 
the people, who have the people to blame 
but the people for not chooſing ſuch who 
would juſtly repreſent them. IF it is ex- 
tended to a people over whom the Legiſlature 
has no juriſdiction, ſuch people are not 
bound by ſuch extenſion; but if they are 
ſubjects of Great Britain, they are equally 
bound with thoſe who reſide here, and are 
as effectually repreſented as their fellow ſub- 
jets here, in every ſenſe of the word that 
can be warranted by law, cuſtom, or uſage, 
as has been. clearly explained. If this is 
the 6ſt, and a Government by a King only 
muſt be the wor/t, why then is the latter 
preferred, and cruelty and injuſtice trans- 
ferred from him who prefers it to thoſe wha 
who do not? No power is claimed that is 
repugnant to the rights of the aa + 
£ an 
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nd the complaints of the exerciſe of power 


againſt rebels, is ſimilar to that of a robber 
who complains of the chains which deprive 


Him of liberty and make him a ſlave. Our 


laws indeed go much further, they deprive 
men of their lives when they have juſtly 
forfeited them, and probably this will be 
the fate of many of the rebels, together with 
the loſs of their fortunes and eſtates, by 
which they will bring a curſe not only up- 


on themſelves, but alſo upon their unhappy 


poſterity. By this means, indeed, Freemen 
may be degraded and debaſed into ſlaves, 
and how great will be their obligation, think 
you, to thoſe who have ſpirited them on 
to their utter ruin. 


To talk of “ particular bodies of men 
within the kingdom, who happen not to 
be reprefented,” is nonſenſe, becauſe, as we 
have thewn, no ſuch men exiſt. The meaneſt 
ſubjects in Britain, even thoſe who have no 
property, are as effectually repreſented, and 
their lives and liberty equally protected as 
the firſt ſubjects in the realm. We have 
already ſhewn this falſe reaſoning is founded 


on the ſophiſtical conſtruction of the word 


Repreſentation, which cannot be defended 
on any ground which is reconcileable to 
reaſon, truth, equity, law, cuſtom or uſage, 

but, 


( 9 

but, on the contrary, is a ſenſe which is a 
direct violation of them all. Every ſubject, 
let his refidence be in whatever part of the 
Globe you pleaſe, is equally repreſented in 
the Britiſh Parliament, and is equally the 
object of its protection, if it be within the 
ſphere of its power of action. It is alſo 
equally impoſſible that this Legiſlature ſhould 
ſubject either Britons or Americans to 
arbitrary power, becauſe they have no ſuch 
right; and therefore cannot have a power to 
exerciſe a right which has no exiſtence. 
But it is ſaid, We know that it bas been 
done.” True, if the power of puniſhing 
rebels is arbitrary power, otherwiſe it Las 
not been done. 


SECTION II. 


V. hether the Ii, ar with AMERICA 7s juſtified 
by the ins of the Confiitution. 


HIS is the Title of the Doctor's ſecond 
Section, which he thinks he has an- 
ſwered in the negative. We think he has 
ſaid nothing to the purpoſe. The eſſence 
of our conſtitution (ſays he) conſiſts in its 
independency.” Independency on what, I 


N On all exterior power to which it 
has 


( 88 ) 
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has no relation or connexion; not on its 
; ſeveral conſtituent parts, in the juſt union of 
; which depends its political exiſtence. - The 


| eſſence of our conſtitution then confiſts in a 
| due equilibrium of its ſeveral component 
C parts; and our Government is conſtitutionally 
| exerciſed. when each component part takes 
its proper ſhare of every action. To main- 
tain the conſtitution of America as contra- 
diſtinguiſhed from the conſtitution of Great 
Britain, is an abſurd propoſition; for they 
are not two diſtinct conſtitutions, or the 
conſtitutions of two independent States, 
but one individual conſtitution of a great 
Empire, branched out into ſeveral States, 
comprehending every ſubject and every thing 
that relates, or in any ſenſe belongs to it 
within the ſaid Empire. Is it poſſible to 
conceive a more ridiculous notion than that 
every State ſo branched forth ſhould have a 
diſtinct conſtitution of its own, independent 
of the conſtitution of the parent State, which 
pervades the whole Empire, of which all 
others are only conſtituent parts? Vet this, 
abſurd and impoſſible as it is, is the doctrine 
here maintained. Wherever then the Sove- 
reignty of Great Britain is eſtabliſhed, there 
its conſtitution of Government is eſtabliſhed 
alſo; for the exiſtence of one neceflarily; 
implies the exiſtence of the other. They. 
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are as neceſſary to political exiſtence, as 
ſoul and body are to human exiſtence ; take 
away either, the political conſtitution is as - 
much annihilated as the human. What is 
improperly called eſtabliſhing our own con- 
ſtitution. of government in America, means 
no more than enforcing. the conſtitutional 
rights of Government, to maintain that juſt 
obedience which it is the indiſpenſible duty 
of all its ſubjects to obſerve. A duty which 
Government itſelf - cannot diſpenſe with, 
without a manifeſt violation of that moral 
rectitude which is the baſis on which the 
political principles of every free Government 
is founded. Principles by which the equity 
and juſtice of every act of legiſlation is to 
be examined, and its truth and merit aſcer- 
tained. What are the chartered Govern- 
ments of America, then, with which they 
are pleaſed? Have they any that render 
them independent of the Legiſlature of Great 
Britain, any that abſolve them from its 
ſovereignty and right of dominion ?. Indeed 
I believe not ; but if they had, ſuch Char- 
ters would ſo far be unconſtitutional, and of 
courſe void. A Granter, be his condition 
and ſtation whatever you pleaſe, cannot be- 
{tow a greater right than he has to beſtow; 
he cannot give away the rights of others. If 

therefore any Colony had a Charter, by 
N which 


C3 

which it is entitled to the protection of the 
Mother Cbuntty, and by which it istex- 
empted from all taxation, and every burthen 
incident to Government, I ſay ſuch Charter 
is to all intents and purpoſes null and void. 
Becauſe it is repugnant to the common 
rights of all other ſubjects, therefore un- 
conſtitutional and unlawful. For the right 
of Government is not to diſpenſe with the 
duty of one part of the people, and) to 
lay "the: whole burthen upon another, if 
it ſhould ſo pleaſe; its duty is to main- 
tain à juſt equilibrium between all its mem- 
bers and whe which can be done only by 
ako pr rtioning every man 's ſhare to 

10 bear it. And this is as much 
110 10 ifpenſible duty of Government to 
coetce, un is of every individual ſubject to 
ſubmit a duty eſſential to every free 
Government, which makes reaſon, ute. 
and Juſtice” the rule of its donduct. 


OT Tanu: | F 13 6 


But the celonies have no ſuch Cbartats; ; 
it is therefore arguing about the properties 
of non-entities, about nothing. If they had 
fuch Charters, „Which, if any Power on 
earth may change without their conſent, 
that Power may likewiſe, if it thinks proper, 


deliver them over to- the Grand Seignor, 
is ſo far from being true, that it is a Hoſt 
palpable 


: 1 W 7? 
palpable-falſhood- - For, if they had. ſuch 
Charters, Government not .oply, mjght,, but 
it would be a duty incumbent... on "it to 
change them; the conſtitutiqnal, rights of 
all its other ſubjects demand it. N45 ſhould 
it deliver them over to any other Power, 
without their conſent, it would be an act 
deſtitute of right, conſequently arbitrary. and 
2 Is it not amazing, that a pro- 
fled Advocate for Civil Liberty ſhould 
_ confound legitimate acts of power, 7 off- 
ſpring of right, reaſon, equity, and duty, with 
acts of violence, which. are shes a to 
every principle of uma 4150 


£83 Hoh 
If the Colonies: poſſeſs S which 
are of right independent of ours, whether 
they are perfectly the ſame, or perfectly dif- 
ferent to ours, an attempt to ſubject them 
to ours would be an unjuſt attempt; it 
would be to make that de pendent, which of 
right is and ought to remain independent: 
But does this prove that the Colonies of 
Great Britain are not its Colonies; that its 
ſovereignty does not extend thither; that 
the people of the Colonies, who. are the ſub- 
jects of Great Britain, are not the ſubjects 
of Great Britain; and that, though it has a 
- right of dominion over. them, and they are 
dependent upon ity yet they are perfectly 
idee N'2 inde- 
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independent? If it proves not this, it proves 


nothing to the Doctor's purpoſe; and if it 
proves this, it proves contradictions and im- 
ES.” | | | ated 
The truth is, the e * the 
Colonies are all chartered, like the Govern- 
ments of Corporations here. They may all 
poſſeſs privileges and immunities peculiar 
to themſelves, which of right cannot be 
taken from them, while they faithfully per- 
form and keep the conditions on which they 
were granted. But would any one in his 
ſenſes call this an independent right, in op- 
poſition to, and in contempt of the Power 
from whence it originated, when its very 
_ exiſtence depends upon the performance of 
the conditions upon which it was granted ? 
How futile it is, then, to call that a free 
| Government, which is no Government, at 
all in its own right, but which holds all its 
powers in ſubordination to that Government 
by which it was conſtituted, and to whi 

ſos is, and mult of right continue in ſub 
. | 0. eee 
It ſents tka? to me, that the efſencs 
of our Conſtitution,” and ** the fundamental 
principles of our Government, are pretty. 
1 the ſame thin 8. But the Poctor e : 
"as 


1 
the former conſiſts in its independency, the 
latter in © the' right of a people to give and 
grant their own money.” We have ſeen 
how little his reaſoning on the former has 
proved to his purpoſe, let us now examine 
the latter. Money may as properly be ſaid 
to be the ſinews of Government as of War, 
but if its ſupplies depended ſolely on the 
free donations of the people, as the words 
give and grant clearly imply, the wheels 
of Government would ſtand ſtock ſtill, for 
want of the neceſſary powers to, put them 
in motion. The words give and grant are 
borrowed from an old law phraſe, and uſed 
in a ſenſe here which is contradicted by 
facts. That the people have a right to give 
and grant their own money for ſuch pur- 
poſes as they pleaſe, is undoubtedly true; 
but that the money neceſſary for the ſupport 
of Government is the produce of that right 
voluntarily exerciſed, is notoriouſly falſe, as 

every one knows, The fundamental prin- 
ciple of our Government 1s, that no law can 
be made to bind the people, either in re- 
ſpect to money or any thing elſe, without 
the conſent of a majority of the Members 
wh repreſent them, The act, or the right 
of 'piving and granting their own money, is 
nd! therwiſe their act and their right, than 
is⸗ every other act of their Repreſentatives, 
7 reſpect- 


8 1 
ee law that paſſes. © The Flom 


is, the Hed t of levying ſupplies 'on the 

ple for the necellary purpoſes of 80 
ment, i a ben inherent in the Conſtira- 
tion, an 10 inſeparable from it: A right ſo 
eſſential to Government, that it could not 
ſubſiſt without it. It therefore is neceſſarily 
lodged in the Conſtitution, and all acts re- 
— * it of right are enforced by the Le- 
gillature;, 4. 8 prinei le on which our 
Govern t, as a free Government, Is 
founded, then, is not © that no money can be 
levied. upon them, but chat all is their own 
voluntary gifts bh. but that no money can be 
taken from. hem by the other States of the 
Legiſlature, without t. the concurrence of their 


e : 


It was an attempt to violate this f ht 
that produced the Civil War in the reign, of 
Charles the Firſt. N Had the two, Houſes of 
Parliament concurred with him, he act Had 

not been his, and conſequently ere couſd 
have been no violation of rights, b 

the act would have been agreeable. to the 
rights of the Conſtitution. But my. 2 7 
it follow, that acts of power, ext 

agreeably to the rights che Conftj 115 
do not differ from acts of t tyranny, ereilte 
in oppoſition to, and in dea 8 le 


rights 
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Judd of the Conſtitution. Charles the Pirft 
1y ſuffered for attempting'tb'violate the 
rigs and deſtroy the liberties ofthe ſub- 
ject, in contempt of the laws ; ahd the pre- 
ſent Government is equally cyljmingl, we are 
deſired to believe, (and thefefbre we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe are iy entitled to the 
ſame puniſhment, ) in defendiry 985 the rights 
of Great Britain in conformity to the laws. 
f the Americans are our brethren and 180 


low-ſubjects, do they not enjo has 


that we ourſelves enjoy ? If 
have in any ſenſe,” been 9855 ſuſ- 
pended, pray in W hole Wes s eld been? 
n the Colonies, 09 eaped deeentsges 
or the Mother Country, w hath Had the 
honour of bearing the whole e. etice of the 
Government who ſuſtained the? Can it, 
without the moſt co Forrupe and flagitious vio- 
lation of decency; and truth, be denied, that 
the;Legiſlature hath g ziwen the King our mo- 
ny. by which WE 55 become, on their ac- 
Eount, many mi illions in debt, without giving 
bim a ting le chilling of theirs? The difference 
between dhe attempt made in the time of 
Charles, the. Firſt, to take away the right of 
ſubj 83 by one man, and the attempt 
made. 6. en the mericans by the Parliament, 


.n ights 
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s only che trifling ere that there is 
bee avopvec act of tyranny, in defi- 


ance 
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ance of the laws, and the exerciſe of a con- 
ſtitutional right, to coerce a juſt obedience o 
the laws. The preſent war was undertake en 
to maintain the ee of the Conſtitu- 
tion, and to compel the ſubjects of Great- . 
Britain reſiding in America, to bear ſome. 
part of the burthen of the State, in juſtice 
to its ſubjects here; to call it therefore a 
groſs and flagrant violation of the Conſtitu- 
tion, is a moſt virulent Libel, made in defi- 
ance of Government, by A dards ener to 
the Conſtitutia g. . 
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8 9 E ſabj & of this ſection is indeed. of 
| very great importance. I defy any 
man, whoſe mind is but faintly impreſſed 
with ideas of Candour and. Equity, to read 
it without feelings of averſion and contempt. 
Every ſentence ſhews a predetermination i 
favour of America, and. every meaſure of 
Great: Britain is ae with folly an KD 


iniquity. IL a 0843: As | 2111 Dag, l 
on 
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Tem the Principles of Liberty, ang th 
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Rights of Humanity, much to the diſad- 
vantage of his own cauſe, he ſeems quite at 
a loſs to know to what end and purpoſe a 
ſupremacy over the Colonies 1s to be main- 
tained; and being unwilling to find any 
good end, declares there is no end, but what 
is diſhonourable and ruinous both to our- 
ſelves and to them. 


Hitherto I have followed the! Doctor 
pretty cloſely, and have anſwered him al- 
moſt line by line; but as I find him grow 
more uncandid and diſingenuous, in pro- 
portion as he advances, I have neither time 
nor inclination to follow him through all 
his ſophiſtical windings and doublings; I 
ſhall not therefore(trouble the Reader with 
any thing that is not material to the main 
purpoſe. 1 OUT "ot * 
That a ſupremacy over the Colonies 

ſhould be aſſerted by Great- Britain, inde- 
pendent of right, and without any — 
of advantage, through a mere luſt of power, 
is a notion that no one could entertain hoſe 
mind is not darkened by inveterate preju- 
dice, and his affections unnaturally eſtranged 
from his native country. Indeed it is too 
manifeſt, that in this enquiry little m_ 
has been had to Truth, Right, Equity, or 
O Juſtice, 
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ance of the laws, and the exerciſe of a con- 
ſtitutional right, to coerce a juſt obedienc nceto. 
the laws... The preſent war was un, dertaken | 
to maintain, the principles. of the Conſtitu- 
tion, and to compel the ſubjects of Great- 
Britain reſiding in America, to bear ſome 
part of the, burthen of the State, in juſtice 
to its ſubjects here; to call it therefore a 
groſs and flagrant violation of the Conſtitu- 
tion, is a moſt; virulent Libel, made in defi- 
ance of Government, by a Gerte nem to | 
the Conſtitution. E 100 9a 5 
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* E ſubject of this ſection is indeed of 
1 very great importance. I defy any 
man, whole mind is but faintly impreſſed 
with ideas of Candour and. Equity, to read 
it without feelings of averſion and contem empt. 
Every ſentence ſhews a predetermination 

favour of America, and every meaſure 
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Rights of Humanity, much to the diſad- 
vantage of his own cauſe, he ſeems quite at 
a loſs to know to what end and purpoſe a 
ſupremacy over the Colonies is to be main- 
tained ; and being unwilling to find any 
good end, declares there is no end, but what 
is diſhonourable and ruinous both to our- 
ſelves and to them. 


Hitherto I have followed 'the' Doctor 
pretty cloſely, and have anſwered him al- 
molt line by line; but as I find him grow 
more uncandid and diſingenuous, in pro- 
portion as-he advances, I have neither time 
nor inclination to follow him through all 
his ſophiſtical windings and doublings ; I 
ſhall not therefore trouble the Reader with 
any thing that is not material to the main 
purpoſe. | | 

That a ſupremacy over the Colonies 
ſhould be afferted' by Great-Britain, inde- 
pendent of right, and without any proſpect 
of advantage, through a mere luſt of power, 
is a notion that no one could entertain whoſe 
mind is not darkened by inveterate preju- 
dice, and his affections unnaturally eſtranged 
from his native country. Indeed it is too 
manifeſt, that in this enquiry little . 

has been had to Truth, Right, Equity, or 
O Juſtice, 
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Juſtice, but every means has been uſed to 
inflame the minds of thoſe who rank as;ene- 
mies of the State, with little or no regard. to 
either. How falſe, how fooliſh is the aſ- 
ſertion, that the object of the war is the ex- 
tenſion of dominion. In what ſenſe can 
dominion, be ſaid to be extended, the extent 
of which has been eſtabliſhed an age? The 
object of the war is to aſſert the right of 
Government, to enforce the obedience, and 
ſubdue the Rebellion of ungrateful and diſ- 
loyal ſubjects. It is the ſame object every 
Government has in view, for if the ſubject 
has a right to be his own Legiſlator, = 
act as he will, and to violate the laws of the 
State with impunity, Civil Liberty and Go- 
vernment in ſuch a State has no meaning. 
It is a mee ſtate of nature, in which Go- 
vernment has no real exiſtence. Can power 
be ſaid to be wantonly exerciſed, and to be- 
come tyrannical, which is exerciſed only to 
enforce obedience to the laws, to maintain 
peace and good order, and to ſecure the 
lafety of the people, and the juſt authority 
of . State. Where no regard is had to 
right, there no remedy, remains but Poren 
if our power is not ſufficient to maintain 
our right, by the principles. of the Doctor, 

and the intentions of the Coloniſts, we muſt 


ſubmit to loſe it. What is the end of prre- 
| ſerving 
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ſerving power, if the uſe of it is denied 
when moſt neceſſary. Men who are deaf to 
reaſon, and dead to all ſenſe of right and 
Equity, muſt be reclaimed by force, or re- 
main as unjuſt in practice as unreaſonable in 


principle. 


If & there is a love of power inherent in 
Human nature,” is it not equally fo in Ame- 
rica as in Europe; or do thoſe immaculate 
friends of the Doctor poſſeſs all the vir- 
tues, and none of the frailties of human 
nature. Is not pride, and the luſt of power, 
as prevailing there as here? There is this 
ſtriking difference however, Here it is ex- 
erted to maintain equity and juſtice between 
ſubject and ſubject, there to cireumvent and 
deſtroy it. Can any thing be more ridicu- 
lous than to aſcribe tha? to the luſt of 
power, and the flattering ſenſations of look- 
ing acroſs the Atlantic, and viewing increaſe 
ing. MiLLIONS whom we conſider as OUR 
ſubjeas, which is truly an equitable mea- 
fare, founded in reaſon and truth, and cal- 
culared to put a# the ſubjects of Great Bri- 
tain upon à juſt and equal footing. Was 
the humility of Chriſtians infuſed in our 
hearts, as the Doctor deſires, having taken 
odr coats, we might give them our cloaks 
Alto, and go naked, for they no longer deſire 
I To NI ar 5 0 2 2 3 ta 
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Wpbateyek! may have been ſaid by our Ni- 
niſters, that a Revenue ſhould be drawn from 
America 1s certainly an object founded in 
equity and juſtice. And if it is always to 
be ſupported and defended at the ſole ex- 
pence of Great Britain, it were better to 


break off the connexion. In that caſe, 


Dean Tucker's plan would be the beſt be- 
yond all compariſon. What may be the 
conſequence o ohe War, is very uncertain, 
but ſhould the rebels be defeated, would 
that depopulate the country, or render it 
unfertile? The eſtates of rebels become 
prolific in the tenure of loyal ſubjects, and 
perhaps the far greater part of the people 
wiſh for nothing better than maternal pro- 
tection upon the terms offered, Is it poſſible 
to conceive a miſtepreſentation of facts, or 
aſperſions more malignant and falſe than 
the accuſation of eathing our ſwords 
in the bowels of our brethren, and ſpreading 
miſery and ruin among a happy people, for 
no other end than to oblige them to acknow- 
ledge our ſupremacy.” How, horridly falſe! 
How contemptibly baſe ! What. can equal 
the effrontery of comparing the mild and 
virtuous temper, the humane diſpoſition, 

and 
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and remarkable love of juſtice of our illuſtri- 
ous SOVEREIGN, to the curſed ambition of 
a Ceſar, and an Alexander, and other mad 
Cong uerors? What can equal the helliſh 
Food, that the King of Great Britain; 
in puniſhing Rebels, is actuated by fimilar 
motives, to the mad Heroes of antiquity, 
who attacked peaceful communities to ſatiate 
the luſt of power, to gratify ambition, to 
extend dominion, and to lay, \ waſte the earth? 


„What follows is a Vile m {repreſentation 
of facts. Truth is ſuppreſſed, imagination 
has ſupplied its place, and the pious, Doctor 
has run a whoring after his OW. inventions. 
How abſurd it is to talk of one people 
maintaining authority over another, already 
happy in the enjoyment of a Goyernment of 
their own.” They never had a Government 
of their own independent of Britain. If the 
means 'of promoting ſome end, and doing 
ſome good, can warrant the exertion of au- 
thority, then the preſent meaſures of Britain 
are fully juſtified. Its ſubjects have long 
ſuſtained a heavy burthen, brought upon 
them by ſoccd ür and protecting the Co- 
loniſts“ they now Gant upon principles 
of equity an fultice, that the Coloniſts, as 
fellow ſubjects, ſhould bear a proportionable 

ſhare of that burthen i in common with them-- 
ſelves. 
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ſelves. This is a requiſition too juſt and 
reaſonable” for Government not to comply 
with; a requiſition fo felf-evidently juſt, 
that he, whoſoever he be, who oppoſes it, 
is an enemy to truth, to rectitude, to equity 
and juſtice, and to every principle of hama- 
nity neceſſary to cement the TO: and 
preſerve the peace and tranquillity of ſociety, 

As to this performance of the Doctor's, 
it is a moſt virulent and ſcandalous bel on 
the Conſtitution, on the King and Govern- 
ment, and on Civil Liberty. It is an inſult 
on the reafon and underſtanding of man. 
An attempt to cram his own indigeſted 
prejudices, and dreaming reveries, down the 
throats of the people, for inherent rights 
and unalienable properties, which Britain is 
now endeavouring, by the moſt atrocious 
means, to rob the Americans of. It is a 
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F 
Tis faid, © it is undeniable, that Ame 
rica has been one of the main ſprings of 
our opulence and ſplendour, and that we 
have, in a great meaſure, been indebted to 
it for our ability to bear a debt ſo much 
| | heavier 
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heavier than that which, fiſty years ago, the 
wileſt men thought would neceſſaril ſink 
us.” Is it not much more evident, that, in 
that ſpace of time, the debt has been in- 
creaſed to three times the bulk. it was then, 
and to twice the amount it was at the be- 
ginning of the laſt war, and that chiefly in 
protecting them. Now who have been the 
e If the opulence of a people may 
de judged of by the meaſure of their con- 
ſumption, in the ſpace of time above-men- 
tioned, it increaſed in Pennſylvania from 
16,0001. to half a million, and in little 
more than half the time, in all the Colo- 
nies, from 640,1141. to three millions, ac- 
cording to the Doctor's own account; on 
the other hand, Britain, which, according 
to him, has been ſo amazingly benefited by 
them, has, in a third of the time, added 
the amazing ſum of ſeventy millions to the 
debt, that is, in that ſhort ſpace, has doubled 
it, and that principally on 1 account. 
Was there ever a greater ſoleciſm in com- 
mon ſenſe, than that a country ſhould owe 
its opulence and ſplendour to thoſe who 
have increaſed. its debt beyond its power to 
bear it? or that a country ſhould be en- 
abled to bear its burthens, by thoſe who 
have io immenſely added to its weight, as 
we are told mu? infallibly ruin it? What a 


flagrant 
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flagrant inconſiſtency it is to deſcribe Ame- 
rica as having laboured to enrich and ſu 
port Great-Britain, in oppoſition to the 
urſuits of a general commerce which would 
[558 been advantageous to them, when the 
conſequence has been ſuch an accumulation 
of wealth and power to them, accompanied 
with. ingratitude and injuſtice, as to make 
them. rebel againſt the Parent State, from 
which they derived their exiftence ; the 
State which has cheriſhed and ſupported 
them from their original ſtate of infancy, 
at an amazing expence of blood and trea- 
ſure; and now the requiſition of a mode- 
rate contribution towards the ſupport of 
Government is treated as an attempt to rob 
them of their property, and to inſlave them. 
Human nature revolts at ſo uncandid, at ſo 
unjuſt a charge. | | 


But it is ſaid, the Colonies conſiſt | of a 
number of States, every one of which are 
likely to become ſoon ſuperior to Britain in 
opulence and power; and this is urged as a 
reaſon for cancelling. all right of dominion 
Britain has in America. I wonder the ad- 
vocates of ſuch a cauſe dare to talk of 
equity, juſtice, or any thing that relates to 
rectitude, and moral obligation. Does an 
increaſe of opulence and power deſtroy 

right, 
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right, and does obligation ceaſe, when 
power is too weak to enforce it?)! 

Tb | | | 71448-18910 3:01 

The Doctor has ſaid a great deal about 
Specie and Paper, and he may underſtand 
their real and relative nature well, but 1 
dare not take his account of them upon 
truſt, becauſe, in the former part of his 
Book, he has adopted common- place in- 
vective for indiſputable principles, and the 
phraſeology of the mob, for the political 
doctrine of the State. What advantages he 
may reap from his new- acquired character 
of a ſubtle diſputant, I am unable to ſay; 
but if they are not great indeed he will be a 
ſufferer, becauſe he has forfeited all preten- 
ſions to the Man of Candour, Veracity, and 
Loyalty, to encourage Rebellion, and bring 
a Curſe upon his country. 


: His account of the quantity of ſpecie in 
the kingdom is perfectly imaginary. It 
may be only fifteen millions, or it may be 
thirty I will venture to ſay, he knows 
not whether. “ Of this ſeveral millions 
muſt be hoarded in the Bang. What 
does he mean by ſeveral, two, or twenty? 
Here again his imagination is the oracle. 
Our circulating /pecze, therefore, appears 
toche greatly —_ How does it ap- 
ah Ty. pear 
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pear to be greatly decreaſed? Not from 
what he has ſaid, for, if that be true, the 
contrary appears. ** At the Revolution (it 
ſeems) the pecie of the kingdom amounted 
to eighteen millions and a half,” fince, 
twenty- nine millions of gold; and half a 
million of filver, were coined, which to- 
gether make forty-eight millions ; now if 
only fourteen remain, I wiſh this holy 
Prophet would tell us what is become of 
the other. It will be readily granted, that, 
as we dig no filver nor gold here, all we 
coin muſt come from abroad; not as a 
preſent, but for a valuable conſideration ; 
or, if you pleaſe, to diſcharge the balance 
of trade. If the balance of trade was 
againſt us, as ſome imagine, our Hpecie 
would continually decreaſe, till we had 
none left. But this account, if true, ſerves 
to prove, that the balance of trade 1s greatly 
in our favour. Have we really then nearly 
fifty millions of ſpecie in circulation? If 
not, what is become of the ſum deficient ? 
Indeed I believe not ; the laſt war, in de- 
fence of America, has diſburthened us. 
How kind and gracious it was in our 
brethren there to relieve us from the weight 
of ſo great a burthen! and how generous, 
patriotic, and juſt in the Doctor, to labour 
to convince them that reſtitution is rob- 
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bery, and ſubmiſſion ſlavery! How are our 
manners changed ! Such virtues, in former 
days, were rewarded with a halter. Curſe on 


his virtues, they are meant to undo his 
country |! 


But our wealth is greatly increaſed. 
This is Paper, to a vaſt amount, iſſued par- 
ticularly by the BANK oF ENGLAND. 
While this Paper maintains its credit, it 
anſwers all the purpoſes of ſpecie,” &c. 
The BANK, and its CREDIT, are obitruc- 
tions to the completion of the tremendous 
prophecy, therefore every expedient is uſed 
to ruin them, to accelerate the laſt dreadful 
cataſtrophe, the ruin of this country. 
„While this paper maintains its credit, 
ſpectre is unneceſſary; credit muſt therefore 
be deſtroyed, or ruin cannot ſucceed. How 
gloriouſly patriotic it is to labour ſo inde- 
fatigably to deſtroy this credit! © But it is 
natural to enquire how the currency of this 
paper is ſupported? The anſwer is eaſy; 
it is ſupported in the ſame manner with all 
other bubbles.” — The Bank, and its CRE- 
DIT, then are BUBBLES, and its DI REC“ 
TORS, in concert with GOVERNMENT, I 
ſuppoſe, are the BUBBLERs, who are bubbling 
the nation into ruin. 
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If I miſtake not, it is now about four 
years ſince the Doctor began to publiſh his 
prophetic feelings for the ſafety of this 
country. He rang his alarm-bell then 
concerning the dangerous ſubverſion of the 
ſinking fund, and the certain ruin of the na- 
tion. "This nad its effects upon numbers 
who held an implicit belief in the reveries 
of the Doctor, rather than be at the trouble 
of thinking for themſelves. A meeting 
was propoſed at the King's Arms Tavern, to 
open a ſubſcription, and enter into a Confe- 
deracy againſt nobody knew what, unleſs it 
was Government and Ruin. But the Doc- 
tor's ſchemes having been examined by other 
Writers, and it being demonſtrated that they 
could only ſerve to accelerate, and render 
certain the ruin he at moſt only proved 
poſſible, the meeting was laid atide, reaſon 
began to operate, confidence and quieſcence 
reſumed its ſeat, and peace was reſtored. 
The Doctor, however, did not experience 
this ſtate of tranquillity ; the. ſeeds of his 
diſorder were locked up in his heart, like a 
fire concentrated, ready to burſt forth the 
firſt opportunity with greater violence. At 
length the dangerous paroxyſin is returned, 
and the Doctor raves with all the vehemence 
of political enthuſiaſm, 


Specie 


„„ 

Specie repreſents real value in goods or 
commodities neither mediately nor imme- 
diately, any more than BANK PAPER. 
The currency both of the one and the other 
depends upon the opinion of him who re- 
ceives it. Neither of them is properly a 
repreſentation of the value of goods, nor has 
any thing intrinſic in them that is equivalent 
thereto. The relation both of one and the 
other to the value of goods and to each other, 
is perfectly arbitrary, was eſtablifned by 
cuſtom, and continues by general conſent, 
and be the circumſtance of ſpecie whatever 
it may, it can never injure the credit of the 
Bank materially, while the people of fortune 
and character determine to ſupport it. Paper, 
therefore, repreſents real value as much as 
coin, and is equally a ſign of wealth, or, as 
the Doctor himſelf expreſſed it but a few 
lines before, is itſelf wealth. Coin in- 
deed is an univerſal ſign of wealth;” that is 
where ſuch coin is current, and that for the 
moſt part is only in the country where it is 
coined. Our money in moſt parts of Eu- 
rope 1s no more current. than our Bank pa- 
per, and we all remember when Portugal 
Gold loſt its currency here, and would no 
longer paſs among us. Even at this moment 
ninety-nine perſons out of a hundred would 
refuſe to take a quarter of a guinea, and 
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Wood's Iriſh halfpence, and Welch harps 
paſs currently, while the coin of George the 
Third, of more than three times their in- 
trinſick value, is abſolutely refuſed. Coin 
therefore depends upon opinion for its cur- 
rency as much as paper, and it is equally 
local, and, like other commodities, its value 
is aſcertainable only by the market. 


But it is ſaid, Paper can ſtand no ſhock. 
It is deſtroyed by the approach of danger ; 
or even the ſuſpicion of danger.” This is 
mere aſſertion, and has been often Happily 
contradicted by facts. Wicked men, the 
avowed enemies of their country, may in- 
flame the minds of the diſaffected, propagate 
fear, apprehenſions, and deſpondency in the 
minds of the timorous and weak, and excite 
tumults and commotions in a mob ; but let 
the people of property join in defending the 
Credit of the Bank, and the Rights of the 
Conſtitution, the Doctor and the Devil may 
then do their worſt, for all the powers of 
Hell ſhall not prevail againſt them. If half 
the pains had been taken to depreciate any 
part of our ſpecie that has been uſed to de- 
ſtroy the Credit of the Bank, together with 
that of the State, its currency would for a 
time have been totally deſtroyed. The pa- 
triotic virtues of the Doctor therefore richly 

entitle 
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entitle him to the warmeſt and moſt grate- 
ful returns of the State, the Bank, and the 
People. 


« Were our coin all deſtroyed, or the 
quantity of it reduced beyond a certain li- 
mit,” great difficulty and deſpondency would 
follow, and be ſeverely felt; but it would 
laſt no longer than the people of property 
ſhould: mutually agree and content to accept 
of Bank paper, in full ſatisfaction for every 
demand whatever, in the ſame manner that 
is now practiſed. The difficulty would im- 
mediately vaniſh, and buſineſs go on with 
the ſame eaſe and ſatisfaction as before. 
Why ſhould it not? If a piece of paper 
would procure as much meat, drink, cloaths, 
and goods of any fort, as ten, fifty, or a 
hundred pieces of metal, it would be juſt as 
uſeful, and anſwer every purpoſe equally 
well. But' it is ſaid, „were our paper de- 
droyed the coin would not only remain, but 
riſe in value, &c. Pray, how does it ap- 
pear that the coin would remain? Would 
the Doctor communicate the infallible 
means of effecting this, it would be worth 
all he ever wrote, if he means any thing 
different from conducting our foreign trade 
in ſuch manner as that the balance ſhall be 
al ways in our favour. In that caſe the caſh 

| would 
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would not only remain but increaſe; as on 


the other hand, if the balance was againſt 
us it would not remain, but decreaſe the 
full amount of the balance we might have 
to pay. And thus would it conſtantly hap- 
pen, whether our paper were deſtroyed 
either in the whole or in part, or were con- 
tinually increaſing. 


It however by no means follows, “that 
as far as ſpecie is not to be procured in 
exchange for paper, it repreſents nothing, 
and is worth nothing. This is ſo far from 
being true, that in all circumſtances wiere 
ſpecie is not to be got, Paper ſupplies its 

toom, and anſwers every purpoſe. It always 


repreſents. the value of the thing for which 


it is exchanged, which is all that ſpecie 
can do; how then can it be ſaid to be worth 
nothing ? Were all to demand ſpecie in 
exchange for their notes, payment could not 
be made, &c. This may be very true, 
and perhaps the ſame. thing may be faid 
with equal truth of the moſt opulent perſons 
in the kingdom. But what is the, uſe, of 
this obſervation, but to alarm the fears of 


the weak, to excite a run upon the Bank, 


and if poſſible to deſtroy its credit. Hogrid 


attempt! as fooliſh as flagitious. W. M 


ſhould all demand ſpecie in exchange, fo 
their 
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their notes, to make an experiment which 
every one already knows the reſult of? 
Who was ever ſo fooliſh as to ſuppoſe 
dealers in money keep as much by them as 
they owe ? And if they do not, if all ſhould 
be demanded payment could not be made. 
What then? Does it follow they are ſup- 
ported in the ſame manner with all other 
bubbles; that the whole frame of Govern- 
ment would fall to pieces, and a ſtate of 
nature take place? A moſt abſurd and in- 
fernal hope. This argument ſuppoſes what 
the weakeſt of mankind never ſuppoſed: It 
ſuppoſes the ſpecie of the kingdom is the 
whole worth of the kingdom; otherwiſe 
how does it appear, that if the ſpecie be not 
ſufficient to diſcharge the debts, all muſt go 
to wreck, and a ſtate of nature take place. 

One may owe a hundred thouſand pounds, 
he may be worth but ten thouſand, and may 
have only one thouſand in ſpecie, which 
may be quite ſufficient for his purpoſe in 
the regular courſe of his buſineſs, and cha- 
adteriſe him a good man. But ſhould a 
run be made-upon him, 'tis plain enough, 

one thouſand would not diſcharge a hundred 
thouſand. What would this prove? Not 
that he was not a good man, and able to 
pay; ; but that his creditors were headſtrong, 
and fooliſh, and were reſolved to ruin him 
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they knew / not why nor wherefore. Juſt ſo 
do thoſe officious perſons act who are fond 
of ſhewing their wiſdom; and care, by their 
conſtant addreſs, to the fears of the people; 
they warn them of their danger, and uſe 
every nefarious. means to render it certain 
and- ſpeedy, that. they may eſtabliſh their 
credit as men of ſuperior diſcernment. A 
political Quack, like a phyſical one, who 
foretels the death of his patient, may take 
care to E him for the credit of his 
Prognoficiel: 
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"Oar: en debt, is near one hundred and 
forty millions. A moſt enormous ſum ! 
May: ſome effectual method be ſpeedily put 
in practice to reduce it. But becauſe the 
current ſpecie is ſuppoſed to be ſcarcely e- 
qual in amount to the money now drawn 
from the public by the taxes, let it not be 
thought that the State and the Bank, on the 
credit of which both are ſaid to depend, muſt 
neceſſarily become Bankrupts. This has 
been held up in terrorem, not as being 
neceſſary to appriſe and warn of danger, but 
to ereate diffidence and fear, and propagate 
danger, —If King William's wars drained 
the kingdom of i its ſpecie, and this ſunk the 
Revenue, and diſtreſſed Government, and 
if the eſtabliſhment of the Bank, provided 
a remedy 


ai 


a remedy for this evil and relieved Govern- 
ment, as the Doctor ſays, with What heart 
can he reprobate thoſe who have been the 

SAViouns of his Country? However, tlie 
national debt, great and afflictingbas it is, I 
hope and believe is much better ſecured to 
its Creditors, than the enemies of Govern- 
ment would have it thought. The whole 
of the lands, properties, and effects of all 
the people of Great Britain are ſubject to 
the payment of this debt. It is the whole 
of the people who pay the intereſt, and 
they are equally bound to pay the principal. 
In the whole of the people I include our 
rebellious brethren in America who poſitts 
not a foot of land, nor the Haſh propayey, 
but what in juſtice, equity, #4 -tyuth;"Is 
bound to bear its proportion in the diſcharge 
of the national debt. e eee ne 


Our danger is created chiefly by the 
national debt.“ The moſt natural, and the 
moſt effectual method of avoiding the danger 
is to pay it off. But this we are unable to 
do. High taxes are therefore neceſſar 
to ſupport it, and a large ſupply of caſh is 
neceflary to ſupport high taxes. This caſh 
we'owe to our paper; and in proportion to 
our paper, muſt be the productiveneſs of 
gut taxes.“ If this be true (as the Doctot 
Hp blivoe: Q 2 main» 
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{tray the credit and uſe of paper, we ſhould 
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no one can prevent. However, the Doctor, 
through the violence of his apprehenſions, 
may cry, Fire, Fire, till he bas alarmed 
the whole nation, tho' no one dan diiſerſ e 

; the 
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the flame or feel its heat. e cc there is 
nothing that a Government nia or do with 
ſoch a mine at its ond”? as a publc 
Bank, while.it can maintain its Bate” i 
it not the duty of every ſubject of ſuch Go- 
vernment, to uſe his beſt 'enideavaurs to 
maintain that credit? And what of right is 
the due of that ſubject, who exerts all his 
abilities to deſtroy it? I ſhould be happy 


to learn this book of the Doctor's has an 
other tendency than to eſtrange t] the 2 
fections of the people from 'Goyernment, 
and to deſtroy that confidence in the Bank, 
which he himſelf maintains is neceſſary fo, 
the ſupport of Government. If the whole 
is a Bubble, and all he has ſaid about it is 
true, and every thing is working towards 
general devaſtation and unavoidable ruin; 8 
for God's ſake why all this ſolicitude to plunge 
us into it to-morrow, leſt it ſhould not 
happen for | a' hundred years to come. It 
certainly is the duty of every ſubject, I am 
ſure it is the earneſt deſire of every honeft 
man, to maintain and defend that credit, 
upon which the ace, roſſ erit „and lafet 
oa Ar £7 in 4 

oo 

%% TEE belndee of trade“ 
would infallibly leffen our ſpecie, and raiſe 
the price of bullion ; prudence ſhould there- 


fore 
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fore direct us to keep the balance in our fa- 
vour. But how the new coinage of the 
gald ſpecie has increaſed its exportation, is 
not accounted for. The balance of trade 
by no means depends upon the weight of our 
ſpecie; if it he againſt us, it muſt be paid, 
either in coin or bullion. This is at the 
choice of the remitter, and is ever — 
mined by his intereſt; but it makes no dif- 
ference to the public except the expence of 
coining. Before the new coinage, if the 
balance of trade was againſt us, that balance 
muſt have been d. If the price of bul- 
lion was high * what was equivalent 
n light as it was, nothing could 
prevent its! being melted down, either for 
exportation, or being worked up here. The 
balance mig be paid, neither the high price 
of bullion, nor our coin being too light, 
could prevent it. Keep the balance of trade 
in our favour, and the Doctor's fears of 
melting down in ſuch great quantities, and 
exporting ſo faſt as to leave none behind, 
will have no foundation: On the other hand, 
if the balance be againſt us, it muſt be paid 
either in bullion or coin, and 'tis' not in the 
power of man to prevent it. Mr. LowNnp#v's 
and Mr. ConpuiT's arguments are. no- 
thing to the Doctor's purpoſe. If | theve 
was no paper credit to bring money to the 
e 3 Merchants 


. 


Merchants to be exported, if be balance be 
againſt them, they muſt get it by ſome other 
means, or loſe their credit. If the Doctor 
would uſe his endeavours to diſſuade the 
people from the immoderate uſe of foreign 
commodities, or contrive ſumptuary laws 
that might diminiſh their conſumption, ſo 
as to render the balance of trade greatly in 
our favour, he would merit that eſteem 
which he is now ſo anxious to forfeit; bul- 
lion would be conſtantly flowing in, ſpecie 
multiplying, and paper Wonld be no further 
circulated than its convenience and real 
uſefulneſs in matters of trade and negoti- 
ation might render deſirable; for 3 
purpoſes, every one, whoſe knowledge 
derived from practice, cannot doubt — oY 
is infinitely preferable to caſn, and in no 
ſenſe, that I can — has the leaſt ten- 
dency to leſſen W NN a 

(At. 21 1 © Jr: * 1 

It is, —— etcceding difficult, if not 
impoſſible, ſo to adjuſt and proportion the 
weight of coin to — value of bullion, as to 
prevent crafty and deſigning men from 
making private advantages from public loſs. 
The weight of coin ſhould be ſuch as to 
make * when at a medium * ? 
mare deſirable than coin for exportation, or 
melting down. Perhaps the preſent von 
0 
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ol, gun cih 11-99 great for, this purpoſe, b byt 
with been alſo, paper is entire Y 
out of the — crowtg Many were too deeply 
impreſt by the cauſes which produced the 
change that happened in 1772, ever to for- 
get it. Lhope, however, the ſtate of things 
that took place before that year, will never. 
more return. though the Doctor does not 
doubt it. Hed the Bank adopted the ſame 
meaſures, twelve or fourteen. years before 
they did in that. memorable year, they had 
faved man an honeſt man, and his \ family: 
from FUN rm A Hr Short «(4.4 
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A War, half Ad ne as the laſt, would 
Pr wt U geaf jon infinite difficulties, per- 
haps conſequences 7 to be dreaded than 
difficulties; but 1 bab and believe the 
Doctor is, greatly miſtak A he in aſſerting, 
that the war with Ameri, A a greater 
tendency todo this; and his x reaſon, * that 
it affects our reſources, more, is the child of 
his own: imagination only. „That, the Norch 
American trade has enriched. many o of ,t 1 
Merchants and Manufacturers, I, know to.be 
true; I hope many thoufands haye been 
great gainers,; but neither this, nor at the 
amount. of that trade, NOT... the proportion. it 
bears to alI the reſt, is any thin, to the 
Doctor's argument. Particular claſſes of 


men 


Sh 

men may profit by a trade that is ruinous to 
the public. I am firmly perfuaded Britain, 
in 4 national ſenſe, is to this hour far from 
being any gainer; its hopes of advantage 
were placed on times to come. Every man's 
judgment is liable to err, but he ho ſtudi- 
ouff and knowingly uſes falſe arguments to 
deceive and miſlead, ſtands in the ſame point 
of view, in my eye, as he who ſurreptiti- 
ouſly introduces articles in his account, and 
produces falſe vouchers, to throw the ba- 
funk on the wrong fide.” The following 
obſervation will explain my meaning. 
Speaking of our trade with America, p. 85, 
* In the article of Tobacco alone, it will 
cauſe a deduction from the Cyftom#'of atleaſt 
200,000]. per annum, including the duties 
paid on foreign commodities purchaſed by 
the exportation of tobacco.” Would not 
any one imagine, from hence, that the re- 
venue arifing from tobacco is at leaſt 
300,0001. per 'annum ? OE Four eye on 
the note (5) in the ſame page, and there you 
will find, that above “ four- fifths of the 
tobacco imported, is afterwards exported to 
France, Germany, and other countries.” 
Now this is virtually refuting what had been 
. juſt before afſerted ; for, the Cu/toms paid on 
importation, are every farthing drawn back 

on exportation f W of the 300,000]. 

| I | . 
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increaſed. to zo, ooo l. no more remains 
than 60,00% J. Which is, with great mo- 
deſty, called helf a million. This 60,8661. 
is paid by the; conſumers here. It is un- 
doubtedly an article of luxury, though none 
of the clianlieſt, it muſt be confeſſed. From 
hence it ſeems to appear, that the revenue 
ſuffers 60,0001. per annum. But what do 
the people fave who uſed to pay it? Full 
our times that ſum ; we will ſay 2 50, ooo l. 
Can it be doubted then, whether the people 
who fave (which is equal to gaining) 
250,0001. cannot, with great eaie, pay 
double the ſum they uſed to pay, in ſome 
other way, which doubles that branch of 
the revenue, and leaves, in that fingle ar- 
ticle, a ſaving of 130,0001. per annum to 
the people. 


From hence it appears, how falſe and 
dangerous is that maxim of ManDeviLL's, 
« that private vices are public benefits; ” 
upon which this reaſoning is founded. The 
ſame obſervation holds true in reſpe&” to 
deductions made from the produce of the 
Exciſes, and, retrenchments of Luxury of 
every kind, Suppoſe by ſumptuary laws 
the people were reſtrained from the uſe of 
tea, ſpirituous liquors, (in which I include 
every thing which has ſtrength none 
. RR 
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intoxicate,) and many other things, made 
defireable only through ill habit ; the re- 
venue would ſuffer in thoſe hitidtes amaz- 


ingly; but what would the people gain? 
Sums fufficient to enable them to = 
thoſe the revenue might loſe By ſtriking off 
the ſeveral articles mentioned. There are 
thoſe who imagine hard labour is not to be 
performed without ſtrong liquor; this is a 
belief founded in ignorance, and is daily 
contradicted by facts. Some of the moſt 
robuſt, hardieſt, and moſt lab uring people 
we have, ſeldom drink any thing better than 
ſmall beer, and that often but very indif- 
ferent, and thouſands f. t. often any thing 
but water; yet they are chearfu , healthy, 
and happy. They maintain thetyſelves and 
families better, are cleaner, healthier, and 
bappier than others who earn fix times as 
much, by employments far leſs laborious and 
toilſome. I have known many whoſe weekly 
earnings, upon an average, never reached 
ſeven ſhillings, who have brought up fami- 
lies of three, four, or five children, in a 
clean, decent, reputable manner, without 
any aſſiſtance whatever. I have known 
many in London who earned from thirty 
ſhillings to fifty a week, who had ſeldom a 
whole ſhoe to their feet, or a ſhirt to change 
them, but were forced to go without any 
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2 it 45 hed ; and their children in 
07 ring: 1; imagine theſe people 
01 not to the revenue than from 
four to nds ithing sda week, while the for- 
mer ſcarce pay 60 many ſhillings in a year- 
Muſt we therefore conclude luxury is, a 
bleſſing, and the reateſt ſot the beſt ſubject, 
or can any proof be wanted, that he who 
ſpends little on exciſeable commodities, 
would be able to give double the aſſiſtance 
to the State with unſp eakable advantage to 
himſelf. Keep the —— ſober, frugal, and 
virtuous, the Government will then never 
want good ſubjects, nor an adequate revenue 
to ſppport 1 itſelt 


GI! 


Should a reader conclude from hence, 
the writer is an enemy to the poor, he never 
embraced a more egregious error. An in- 
duſtrious man has not a more ſincere well 
wither. Was his power equal to his incli- 
nation, the induſtrious would never know. 
want, nor be acquainted with ſorrow. He 
has had abundant opportunity of making 
obſervations on the different conditions of . 

men, and is well fatisfied, that the Oe of 
life are for the moſt part the manufacture of. 
him who ſuffers. Let any man examine, dt. 
own heart with impartiality, , and I hall | 
much. deceived, if his hard fortune ei 
AG ew | e 
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the genuine effects of his folly 0) of, bj lors 
He is a contemptible and ſh tha 17 BY i 
tician, who thinks luxury nec ary to ſup- 
port ' Government. Nothing is o perni- 
cious and deſtructive to the people, and , 
what injures them muſt finally weaken Go- 
vernment, and render it precarious and con- 
IS: 


8 E O. T 1 0 N W. 
Mg bebo © + 
Of the None of tb N A ee e as 
affected by the WAR with: AME RICA: 


IT H the laſt Section 7 might fatis- 

factorily have cloſed. What follows 
is moſtly common, place invective, and li- 
centious aſperſion. If by the people is 
meant the individuals whe compoſe the 
people, their will is nothing certain, there- 
fore cannot be Known, nor carried into exe- 
cution. But if by the will of the people 
is meant the will of a majority of thoſe 
who repreſent them, then nothing is carried 
into execution but what is agreeable to their 
will. Indeed it often happens, the meaſures 


of Government are oppoſed by the enemies 


; 8 Government to the injury of the people. 
fition is not merit, often it is the ſad 
red of merit. The will of the people is 


to 
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to be catried into execution; but if the will 
of the people is againſt receding, then it is 
not to be carried into execution. Re- 
TITuDREAHS DIGNITY. OPPRESSION: ONLY 
18 MEANNZESS; and jus trier, Honour.” 
He that ſaid this, ſpoke well; but he who 
maintains that Rebellion is Rectitude, Law 
Oppreſſion, and Anarchy and Licentiouſneſs 
Inherent Right, perverts . abuſes language 
moſt. ſhamefully. To follow the Author 
through this abuſive Section would be a moſt 
diſagreeable taſk, Suffice it then to ſay, it 
is a fcaudalous Libel on the Government, 
Laws, Conſtitution, Spirit, and Affections 
of his Country. He charges it with being 
an enemy to liberty, endeavouring to inſlave 
its own brethren, robbing them of their 
property, leaving them nothing they could 
call their own, and carrying deſolation and 
death among them for diſputing it. Was 
there ever any thing ſo falle or inflamma- 
tory? All this -— ſuppoſe the King of 
Great Britain has. no dominion in America, 
that he is an Uſurper, and has hitherto 
robbed the Coloniſts. If this be not the 
fundamental, principle on which this pre- 
tended ſcene of robbery is grounded, the 
whole is falſe and Wagen, declamation, 
4 calculated to inflame the people, and Pro- 
ö pagate ſedition. 
s Phe 
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„The GENOESE CEDED the CoxsicAxs 
to the FRENCH ; if our claims are juſt, may 
not we alſo EDE the Colonies to the 
French?” No, we could not, becauſe it 
would be repugnant to the rights of the 
ſubject, and the frame of the conſtitution, 
This is juſt the ſame as aſking, If we 
have a right to act in conformity to the 
laws for the protection of liberty, e have 
not an equal right to act in contempt of the 
laws for its deſtruction? But this re * 
ſome further conſideration. be The 
cans had been ſubject to the Genagb. 
That ſubjection as founded in right, and 
their obedience was due to that State, or it 
was not. If it was, the Corfitims then were 
the aggreſſors, and the Genogſe had a right 
to puniſh them in any manner that was 
agrecable to the conſtitution of that State. 
If the keeping them dutiful and obedient to 
thi State, was found too difficult for them 

to perform with advantage, in that caſe they 
had a right to cede them to any Power they 
choſe; that is, they had a = to diſpoſe 
of all the intereſt thay had in Mi as ſub- 
jects of that State. Such a Cęſion would 
not be a wanton exerciſe of power, void of 
Tight, but a puniſhment inflicted on rebel 
lious. ſubjects, for the fatisfaRion” and re- 
fies of the injured State. On the 


other 
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other hand, if the Genogſe had no right to 
the ſubjection of the Corficans, the ceſſion 
of them to the French was an iniquitous 


exerciſe of Ee. and they had a right to 
refuſe ſubjection, and to defend themſelves 
to the utmoſt. | 


I am not ſufficiently informed to be able 
to judge on which fide of this queſtion right 
exiſts ; but if the caſe of the Corſicans is 
ſimilar to that of the Americans, except in 
not being deſcended from the Genoe/e, then 
the right is clearly determined in favour of 
the latter, . unleſs any. one can be ſo unrea- 
ſonable as ta maintain, that Government has 
no right to puniſh its ſubjects who tranſgreſs 
its laws. Ih England every man's life, li- 
berty, and property is guarded and defended 
by the law, and no one has a right to mo- 
leſt or diſturb the meaneſt perſon in the 
quiet poſſeſſion and enjoyment thereof. 
But every one owes a full and juſt obedience 
to the laws that protect him, and by his 


* 


tranſgreſſing them may forfeit his liberty, 


property, and life. Such puniſhments are 
diſgraceful to human nature it is true, but 
the diſgrace. originates with and cleavesqto 
the tranſgreſſors, and not the Government 
which inflicts the puniſhment. The diſ- 
tee therefore may juſtly, belong -tq»ithe 


Corficans, 
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Corſicant, who may have been th he Ge ju 
grefſors, and not to the Geno eſe, i 
richts to obedience may have fe 9 ted, 
and therefore had a 15 5 to Tede them t 


the Prench, as the moſt Cat's means of | 
doing juſtice to themſelves. 


This reaſoning applies with equal force. 
againſt the Americans, if they are of right 
the ſubjects of the King of Great Britain, and 
as ſuch he has a right of dotninion and fove-" 
reignty over them: As His fübjects they 
have a right to the protection of the Britith' 
laws, in their lives, lit Ne to erty ; but 
like other ſubjects, they forfeit their 
rights, and become one 21 19 of PE , 
niſhment. Great He Cn erciſe 
authority over any of its ſubſects but A 
is agreeable to the laws; it cannot, there- 
fore, make a ceſſion of its ſubjects to any 
other Power or Government upon earth, 
But if its ſubjects refuſe their allegiance, 
and rebel againſt Government, they forfeit 
all the rights of ſubjects, and become the 
juſt objects of puniſhment. In ͤ8ſuch caſe 
Government has a right to cede rebellious 
ſubjects to Frante, or any other Power it 
may be for i its intereſt to do. To ſay other- 
wiſe, is to maintain that Government may 
inflict the greateſt of all puniſhments, but 


8 cannot 
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cannot inflict a leſs. Let not this, however, 
be falſely oled one country exercifing: a 
dreadful potrer over another. The idea is 
falſe- and without: foundation. Britain aims 
at no unjuſt exertion of power in America, 


it requires no more than a juſt obedience ta 
its laws. If its authority is contemned, its 


rights violated, and the execution af its 


laws oppoſed. by force, and acts of open re- 
bellion, it becomes its duty to puniſh the 
offenders in ſuch way, and by ſuch means, as 
are moſticonvenient and practicable, If cir- 
cumftances render it impracticable to puniſh 
them by its own force, it has an undoubted 
right to produte the aſſiſtance of any 2 
on earth for that purpoſe; and, finally, 
all other methods prove ineffectual, to gin 
them to any power whatever that will beſt 
comport with its tereſt. 2210 
« Had the Colouies "FOI communities of 
Foreigners, over whom we wanted to ac- 
quire dominion, or even to extend a domi- 
nion before acquired, their reſiſtanee would 
(certainly) have been juſt.” But the reſiſt- 
ance of the Colonies to the dominion of the 
Government which has a right to their ſub- 
jection, renders them — the laws, 
and to the puniſhment due to Robels and 
to ſay the contrary, in my opinion, is the 
ſame 


% DR 
fame with ſaying, that there is no: difference 
between right and wrong, Gbedienet and 
diſobedience, the peaceable ſubmiſſion f 
dutiful ſubjects, and the refractory and re- 
bellious oppoſition of undutiful ſubjects, who 
ſet all right at defiance, and who are, not- 
withſtanding, equally entitled to every mark 
of favour and protection as their own duti- 
ful brethren. Are the Colonies worſe off 
than the reſt of mankind, becauſe their ſub- 
miſſion is required where it isof right due? 
whereas, of the reſt of mankind it is not re- 
quired, becauſe it is not due At is juſt the 
ſame as ſaying,” #t is hard upomAfthat he 1s 
compelled to pay a debt thatuhe owes, be- 
cauſe B is not alſo compelled to pay a debt 
he does not owe. It is very eaſy, from the 
hiſtory of mankind, to cull out many exe- 
crable examples of tyranny and oppreſſion, 
and to flander the beſt conſtitution by un- 
righteous compariſon; but this proves no- 
thing but malevolence, and want of truth in 
the Writer: Had Government imagined 
that the Rebels abroad would have met with 
fact traiterous encouragement at home, they 
would have been better provided before they 
had made the attempt; but it is not to be 
doubted, that their diſappointment is mote 
owing to the falſe hearts of the latter than 
'the true courage of the former. 
rs) S 2 The 
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-.. The Serge manner the Doctor ob- 


ſerves! in Whig! this war has been conducted, 

an me in mind of a finical ſweet-ſcented 
3 who complained of the rudeneſs of 
his f when his houſe was on fire, 
for extinguiſhing. the flames with dirty wa- 
ter. Parricides forfeit all claims not only to 
the law of nations, but to the rights of 
humanity. 
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UZ the Pro3 ABILITY of ſucceeding in the 


| WaR. with AMERICA. 


A161 -; 
HI q 2 is nothing more than an 
enthuſiaſtic panegyric on the wiſdom, 


virtue, courage, and devotion of the Amec- 


ricans, and i declamation againſt the 


folly, vices, timidity, irreligion, and injuſ- 


tice of Britons. The former, according to 


him, are ſaints, and the latter dewzls. 
None who know the Doctor can believe 
him to be diſpoſed to ſuperſtition,” but, 


«« perhaps in the preſent inſtance, he is not 


free from this weakneſs ; he tancies he ſees 
ſomething that cannot be accounted. for by 


% 


human ignorance ;” others, more than fancy 
he fees ſomething, that cannot be accounted 
for by human underſtanding. He fees what 

no 
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no one elſe can ſee, and what -others ſee he 
cannot ſee. He ſees that naturit liherey i is civil, 
and civil liberty is favery. That man can- 
not be bound by any 2 but thoſe of his 
own making; and if he is reſtrained from 
following his own will, and doing as he 
pleaſes, he is robbed of his liberty. That 
dominion and ſovereignty imply not ſub- 
jection and obedience, and are nothing more 
than pompous ſounds, annexed to Majeſty, 
without any meaning. That Laws are made 
for Governors by the governed, and that the 
former have no right to act but as they are 
directed by the latter. Among a thouſand 
other ſtrange things, he thinks he ſees the 
hand of Providence working to bring about 
ſome great ends! What theſe ends are he 
does not here tell us; but it is eaſy to col- 
lect from his book, that a principal one is, 
that America will become a great and mighty 
empire, renowned for its wiſdom, virtue, 
courage, and fanctity: That Great Britain 

will dwindle into a pigmie province, and 
Cacteive' its laws, and pay tribute to America. 
There is another thing one may imagine he 
fees, which he may be too modeſt to ac- 
knowledge, which 1s, that one of the great 
ends which the hand of Providence is work- 
ing to bring about, may be, to make the 
Doctor the METROPOLITAN over thoſe 
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FASTING, - PRAYING, immaculate faints, 
from one end of North America to the other. 
This is an end to which he may look ant- 
mated with hope, if not with piety, with- 
out pain to the iſſue, and perhaps better 
ſecured than hanging by a thread. 


What ſtrange notions have we poor mor- 
tals of the Divine Being ? A race of ungrate- 
ful and rebellious people, too proud to be 
governed, and too enterprizing to be honeſt, 
with amazing audacity ſets „ee at 
defiance, oppoſes violence to right, and en- 
deavour to plunge their ſwords into the bo- 
ſom of their parent, and to inſure A ſucceſs 
equal to their iniquity, they think to bribe 
Heaven oh AIRS by the affected gri- 
mace of faſting, and to teize it to aid the 
unnatural cauſe of rebellion, by a daring 
multiplicity of ſupplications. There never 
was a more abſurd nor preſumptuous notion 
conceived by the mind of man, than te ſup- 
plicate the Deity to aid and aſſiſt him in the 
gratification of his pride, luſts, and follies, 
and to grant his requeſts, thong! founded in 
injuſtice and cruelty, and then fooliſhly call 
this devotion, aud anxiouſly, expect and de- 
pend upon the bleſſings which are its rewards. 

The people of America are no more the 
ſubjects of the people of Britain, than the 
4 people 
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people of Britain are the ſubjects of the 

people of America. The- ploibcanſwer „ 
— are bath equally the ſubjects of one 
and the ſame emen, a uh obe- 
dience is due from cach. 


We are taxed, not by © hon, but by: 
the Legiſlature, which has the ſame ri Ne 
to tax them. Our Government is their 
vernment, which, in juſtice, is to be Tag 
ported by all. Our {ſeveral Corporations, 
&c. have immunities and priyileges peculiar 
to each, but that does nat excuſe them from 
the obligations of the laws Which are com- 
mon to all. If purchaſing our: ma nufactures 
is paying our taxes, is Hot our. purchaſing 
their produce paying theirs? Our Parlia- 
ment and our Laws are their Parliament and 
their Laws, as far as they reſpe& them, and 
if they will not obey, our Legiſlature has 
not only the right, but it is its duty to co- 
erce them to obedience; and if it has not 
adequate | ower in itſelf, it has a right to 
call in the aid of any Power it can, and 
finally to puniſh ther rebellion, by ced- 
ing them to any other Power that may be 
moſt conducive to its own ſafety and intereſt. 


* . 


It is true, they are reſtrained from deal- 
ing WIR 9 but how? — More by acts 


of 


— - — — — — 
* _ _  — —A — — 


have an equitable zntereſt in all they poſſeſs, 
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of bounty, generoſity, and kindneſs, than 
laws of coercion. Can they diſpoſe of their 
produce upon. terms equally advantageous to 
themſelves in any part of the world beſides 
Britain ? What country befides would give 
them a bounty on tar, pitch, turpentine, 
hemp, flax, indigo, timber, and almoſt eve 

article they bring to our market? Upon Eaſt 
India goods we pay from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent, upon all we conſume ; upon Ham- 
bro' linens, and Dutch manufactures, from 
twenty to forty or fifty per cent. But upon 
what we ſell them, the cuſtoms and exciſes 
are drawn back, and they are releaſed from 
every part of the burthen. Yea more, we 
have not only borne their ſhare of the taxes, 
but we pay a part of the value of every yard 
of cloth we ſell them, the manufacture of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, from 6d: 
to 18d. per yard, and that in the proportion 
of from eight to ſixteen or ſeventeen per cent. 


From hence it appears, there is nothing 
ſo prepoſterous or abſurd, in the phraſe, 
our Colonies, ſo common in the mouths of 


the people; for though it is abſurd to ſup- 


poſe that the people of the Colonies are ſub- 


jects of the people here, it is conſiſtent with 


truth and good ſenſe to ſay, that our people 


if 
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if a valuable conſideration given can create 
ſuch an intereſt. There 1s not a day labourer 
in the kingdom who helped nöt tò pay this 
bounty, and if by ſome means or other he 
is not entitled to an equivalent; it was cruel 
and unjuſt to take away any part of his pro- 
perty to give it to them. be 
That they have no voice in our Parlia- 
ment, no ſhare in making our Laws, is not 
true, as we have already ſpewn. "Thoſe who 
poſſeſs the ſame qualifications have an equal 
right with Britons, and may exerciſe that 
right as often as opportunities offer. But 
thoſe who have no qualification, have no 
right, yet enjoy Liberty as perfectly as thoſe 
who have. It would be the rteverſe of Li- 
berty, for one who has no property, to have 
a right to diſpoſe of another's who has. As 
many of them may have voices in our Par- 
liament as think proper to qualify themſelves 
for that purpole, at leaſt they would ſtand 
an equal chancd with Britons. Their land, 
themſelves, and their property, are equally 
repreſented with us and ours; and the con- 
trary can only be ſaid, by putting a falſe 
conſtruction on the word repreſentation. But 
the ſophiſtry and falſhood of this have al- 
ready been fully refuted. 

og | I Tbrough- 


| laws, or the Legiſlature. which puniſhes 
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Throughout the whole of this perform- 
ance, Right is made to exiſt no longer than 
it can be ſupported by Power. © If the 
Coloniſts are now aiming at independence, 
is it to be wondered at, if they can ſubſiſt 
without you? Did there ever exiſt a com- 
munity, or even an individual, that would 
not do the ſame?” Is not this the ſame as 
ſaying, that obligation remains no longer 
than till the perſon bound has power ſuf- 
ficient to break it, and that communities and 
individuals are juſtified in rebelling againft 
all authority, by the general practice of 
mankind. What opinion muſt we entertain 
of the virtuous principles of our . Patriotic 
Author. Freemen, who violate the Laws and 
rebel againſt Government, muſt be governed 
by force, and dragooned into compliance, 
or hanged, and their eſtates confiſcated, if 
their obſtinacy render it neceſſary. Who is 
to blame, the Malefactor who breaks the 


him? Freedom is no protection for Criminals, 
nor can it exiſt where they are ſuffered to 
eſcape unpuniſhed. Liberty can exiſt no 
where, but by the protection of the laws, 


CoNeLVu- 


1 


CoN LUS TON. 


The end of Government is to maintain 
peace and ſecure the happineſs of the people. 
This is to be effected only by juſt and equal 
laws impartially adminiſtred. As each in- 
dividual is equally protected by the law, 
each muſt bear a proportionable ſhare of the 
expence neceſſary to that purpoſe. Every 
ſubject therefore is of right bound to contri- 
bute a proportionable ſhare towards the 
public expence. Theſe are truths too 
evident to be denied. The whole diſpute 
then between Great Britain and the Colo- 
nies reſts upon this; Whether the King of 
Great Britain has the Sovereignty or Right of 
Dominion over the Colonies; or Whether 
_ Coloniſts are of right the ſubjects of the 

g of Great Britain, If not, all our 
. are founded in injuſtice, and every 
act to eſtabliſh ſuch claims, is an act of 
oppreſſion. On the other hand, if they are 
his ſubjects, the claims of the Legiſlature 
are founded in right and juſtice, and they 
are as much bound by the laws of the 
Britiſh Parliament, as the ſubjects who re- 
ſide in Great Britain. 


+ | Upon 
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Upon the ſolution of this eaſy queſtion, 
the whole merits of the diſpute. between us 
depend. A queſtion to which the Doctor's 
reaſoning in no ſenſe applies. Inſtead of 
enquiring into the circumſtances which con- 
ſtitute the relation between the two countries, 
out of which the true queſtion ariſes, he 
chooſes to try the queſtion by the abſtract 
ideas of the inherent rights of men. That 
is, he choſe to try the rights of Civil Li- 
berty, or of men in Civil Society, by the 
rights of natural freedom, which are as ex- 
tenſive as the will; the rights of thoſe 
who are bound by the laws, by the rights 
of ' thoſe who have no laws to bind them. 
Surely, never man fo earneſtly buffeted and 
ſtrove with a ſhadow. 


If it ſhould, however, be thought, that 
any part of his argument 1s levelled at this 
right, all that he may have ſaid is refuted 
by himſelf, if he meant any thing (beſides 
miſleading the Reader) in quoting the words 
of that excellent Stateſman, the EARL or 
SHELBURNE, Who maintains the right of 
Great Britain over the Colonies in terms as 
ſtrong as words can deſcribe them. Having 
mentioned the Acts which he thought it 


prudent to repeal, he fays, © There will be 
found 
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found much matter which both countries 
may wiſh repealed. Some which can never 
be given up, the principle being that regu- 
lation of trade, for the common good of the 
Empire, which forms our Palladium. — 
Preſcribe the moſt explicit acknowledgment 
of your right of regulating commerce in its 
molt extenſive ſenſe. Beſides the power of 
regulating the general commerce of the Em- 
pire, ſomething further might be expected, 
&c.—To be more explicit; the debt of 
England, without entering 'into invidious 
diſtinctions how it came to be contracted, 
might be acknowledged the debt of every 
individual part of the whole Empire, Afia 
as well as America included, &c. — Always 
ſuppoſing the laws of trade duly obſerved 
and enforced.” If Great Britain has no right 
of dominion in America, on what are thoſe 
Acts founded, which can never be given up? 
Can an explicit acknowledgment of right be 
preſcribed, where no right exiſis? — Can the 
debt of England, by any means, be acknow- 
ledged indiſcriminately the debt of America in- 
dependent of right ?—Can a right to ſee the 
laws of trade duly obſerved and enforced, ſub- 
iſt where there is no right to enatt ſuch 
laws? Can words more explicitly deſcribe 
any right? 

BY What 


N 


What may be the event of the war, God 
only knows; eminently dreadful to both 
countries no one can doubt. Much are all 
thoſe to blame, and have to anſwer for, who 
have ſpirited up, and encouraged the rebel- 
lion. Had it not been for them, all might 
now have been at peace, and in the pleaſing 
road to proſperity. To accept of any terms 
of accommodation ſhort of legiſlative right, 
and the dutiful ſubmiſſion of ſubjects, would 
be to renounce the rights of the Britiſh do- 
minion, and to eſtabliſh a precedent never 


to be revoked. America muſt now be ſub: 


dued or loſt. I ſincerely wiſh, however, the 
ſword had never been drawn; not that I 
think it unjuſt, but that a milder method 
would have ſucceeded better. Had they 
been left to their own choice, either to have 
ſubmitted as dutiful ſubjects, or have for- 
feited all hope of future friendſhip and pro- 
tection, I cannot entertain a doubt but they 
would gladly have returned to their duty as 
ſubjects of Great Britain. Their greateſt 
enemies here, now covered with the maſque 
of friendſhip, who animated them into re- 


bellion, would then have been the firſt to 


have adviſed them to a dutiful ſubmiſſion, 
and perfect reconciliation. But the ſword 
is now drawn, and the ſcabbard thrown 

away, 
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away, and nothing remains but ConqQuesT 
oR CESSION. The SPIRIT, which is too 
refractory for the mild reſtraints of Crvir 
LI BERT, may be forced to yield to the 
GALLING CHAINS OF GALLIC SLAVERY. 
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